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The South African Holiday 


A noted medical authority, writing recently of sea-voyaging, as the 
true antidote of city life, described it as a rhythm of living, of eating 
and of sleeping, which in turn induces a rhythm of thinking. There 
is a monotony in ocean travel which may oppress at first, but later 
heals and soothes. The restful influence of ocean horizons and the 
invigorating effects of sea air, day after day, replenish mind and 
body alike. 

It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that have helped to bring the 
South African holiday into such general favour, but the ocean trip is 
merely a prelude to the fuller change of climate, scenes and interests 
in this Dominion of sunshine, health and happiness. 


Holiday Tours in South Africa” is an informative little book on 
this new field of travel which will be gladly sent post free on 
application to: —The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, 73 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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A Public. Meeting of Protest 
Against the Inclusion of Wild Animal Turns in Circuses 


will be held at 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL 


(Opposite Kensington High Street Station.) 


| FRIDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 


at 7.45 p.m. 





This important meeting has been arranged by the 


| PERFORMING AND CAPTIVE ANIMALS’ DEFENCE 
| LEAGUE, | 


and, in view of the importance of the occasion, other Humane Societies and Associations in sympathy with the 
League's work will be represented. 


THE TRADE HAS BEEN INVITED TO PUT THEIR POINT OF VIEW. 
CHAIRMAN: COMMANDER J. L. CATHER, R.N. 


| SPEAKERS: 
_ LORD AUCKLAND LAURA BRANSOM 


(London Head Teachers’ dhusutiei. 


LADY CORY EDMUND T. MACMICHAEL 


and others. 


Messages from G. Bernard Shaw and other well-known supporters will be read. 
Will you please accept this invitation for yourself and your friends to be present at this meeting ? 


If you cannot come, but would like to associate yourself in the fight to end a particularly atrocious form of cruelty, 


will you kindly send a DONATION to the 
Secretary, P. & C.A.D. League, 17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Admission is free, A limited number of seats will be reserved (price 2s. 61.). A collection will be taken. 
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map ism co B LU ES STAR C RU I S E S 
this Christmas. By Britain’s wonder ship 


“i 
There are 8,291 Children ARANDORA S TAR 
in the Barnardo Family 


WITH PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 








j O/- January 24th, 1931, to the March 20th, 1931, 

ill £ : ° WEST INDIES, EASTER IN THE HOLY 
will feed one child for pee LAND, MEDITERRANEAN 
ten days at the Christmas - 29 days. 

Visiting Las Palmas, Porto Rico, Salling at Ta r, Palma al- 
Season. aay Trinidad, ae of Pen Mean Ueone themes, 


Spain, Panama Canal, Jamaica, tbe a X, oe — 
109,500 Haiti, Santiago de Cuba, Havana, Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, Sousse 


Childcon ene oon a Nassau, Bermuda, Madeira, (for Kairouan), Algiers. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY 

Chegites and Orders payable “ Dr. Barna rdo’s Homes Food THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W. 1. 

Fund” and crossed, may be sent. to Dr. tarnardo’s Homes, LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER ST. And all principal Tourist Agents. 
22 Barnardo House, Stepnc y Caus " ondon, I. 1. 
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News of the Week 


The New Viceroy of India 
rqXHE Government have at least done one immensely 
popular thing at the end of a very unsatisfactory 
session, They have proposed Lord Willingdon as the new 
Viceroy of India, and the King has approved their choice. 
This appointment is not altogether a surprise as Lord 
Willingdon’s name had been mentioned. It cannot be 
said, however, that he was by any means a favourite in 
the “ betting,” partly because his age (64) was supposed 
to be against him, and partly because he had held Provin- 
cial Governorships India—first in Bombay and then 
in Madras—and the tradition has been that a Provincial 
Governor does not proceed to the Governor-Generalship. 
There does not seem to be any special reason why there 
should not be promotion from a lower to the highest 
position, but statesmanship acquired in the British Parlia- 
ment, rather than local knowledge of India, has always 
been held the prime qualification. In 1921, at the last 
moment, Lord Reading was preferred to Lord Willingdon 
as Viceroy. 





x * * * 

the Government had chosen a Viceroy from the 
Labour Party they could not possibly have found anyone 
so well equipped as Lord Willingdon. His outlook on life 
and polities has always been essentially liberal—a word 
which in this context we may spell with a small “1” 
although Lord Willingdon was a Liberal member of the 


House of Commons for some years, being attached to the 
Liberal Imperialist group of Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Haldane. All that, however, was a long 
time ago. He has not been associated actively with any 
political party since the days before the War. In both 
Bombay and Madras he was greatly liked and respected 
by all Indians. He never disguised his sympathy with 
their hopes for a democracy.on the Western model, and his 
methods of bringing Indians and Europeans together 
socially had that kind ef success which is won by genuine- 
ness but is denied when the methods have any air of sell- 
consciousness, artificiality or ulterior purpose. Lord 
Willingdon will probably be found young enough for the 
post ; he was a fine cricketer and games-player, and has 
always had the physical self-respect of the natural athlete. 
All the same, he and Lady Willingdon have been exiled 
from their home for nearly sixteen years, and their ready 
answer to the latest call of duty deserves particular 
gratitude. 
* * * * 

Electoral Reform 

On Friday, December 19th, the Government presented 
their Electoral Reform Bill. It introduces the Alternative 
Vote and for the rest proposes to divide two-member 
constituencies, to abolish University constituencies and 
the ‘business premises” qualification, to facilitate 
voting by those who have changed their residence, to 
enable polls to be postponed in constituencies which are 
separated from the mainland, to regulate the use of 
vehicles at elections, and to reduce the maximum scale 
of expenses. In our first leading article we have dis- 
cussed the intimate relations between this Bill and the 
Trade Disputes Bill. The policy of the Liberal Party, 
for whose benefit the Alternative Vote is introduced, 
is not yet decided. Mr. Lloyd George has spoken in 
favour of the Alternative Vote as better than nothing, 
and probably a suflicient number of Liberals will foliow 
his advice and help the Government to survive. 

* * * * 

It is just possible, however, that circumstances will 
‘ause Mr. Lloyd George to change his mind. It is 
remarkable that Liberal Council Notes (the organ of 


the Liberal Council) says in its December issue, ‘ We 
agree with Mr. Harcourt Johnstone that if Liberals 


help to put upon the Statute Book the system of the 
Alternative Vote they will postpone for a generation 
any hope of effective Electoral Reform.” The Alternative 
Vote must not be confused with the Transferable Vote. 
Under the Alternative Vote the voters would mark their 
choices 1, 2, 3, and so on, but the element of preference 
thus introduced would be used not for transferring 
votes from a candidate who had already got a majority 
to other candidates in order of the preferences, but 
simply for avoiding the trouble of holding a second 
ballot. The Alternative Vote, like the Second Ballot, 
does not profess to do anything appreciable for minority 


representation, but it does, of course, provide an 
opportunity for political bargaining. 
* * * 


Some people would prefer the Second Ballot, in spite 
of all the trouble and expense, to the Alternative Vote 
on the ground that nobody really knows what his second 
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preference ought to be until he has seen the results of 
the first ballot. It has been predicted that if the 
Electoral Reform Bill reaches the House of Lords the 
Lords will vote strongly against the Alternative Vote 
or may insert in the Bill Proportional Representation— 
which, of course, is what the Liberals really want. The 
Liberals would then be faced by such a pretty problem 
as was contained in that once fashionable question 
“The Lady or the Tiger?” The Lords would not neces- 
sarily be behaving Puckishly in doing that, though 
assuredly it would be very entertaining to see whether 
the Liberals would vote for their true ambition at the 
cost of bringing their understanding with the Govern- 
ment to disaster. The Lords might quite seriously 
say that, being puzzled by the whole question of electoral 
reform, they thought that the best course was to test 
opinion. 
X * ** * 

Parliamentary Congestion and the Lords 

Everyone deplores the growing congestion of work in 
the House of Commons. It has become the excuse for 
several “‘ viewy ” devices for “‘ speeding up ”’ democracy. 
We are convinced that the Labour Party is making a 
wild mistake in carrying on its musty tradition that the 
House of Lords must be left out of the picture. No 
responsible person wants a single-chamber system. So 
why not use the House of Lords properly ? Why not 
democratize it? Is not this the way to a better distri- 
bution and devolution of the excessive labours which are 
choking the House of Commons? If more important 
Ministers were placed in a reformed Upper House they 
could make their announcements of policy in a much less 
harassing atmosphere. They would be sheltered; time 
would be saved and the information would reach the nation 
just the same. These Ministers would, of course, have 
their understudies in the House of Commons, but these 
understudies would not provide such conspicuous pre- 
texts for the habitual wasters of the public time. 

* * x * 
The Agricultural Marketing Bill 

The text of the Government's Agricultural Marketing 
Bill was issued on Friday, December 19th. Its purpose 
is “‘to enable schemes to be made for regulating the 
marketing of produce.” As had already been stated 
it is a permissive measure with a little compulsion in 
the background. In the first instance the respon- 
sibility of producing schemes rests upon the farmers. 
At this stage the Government will help but will not 
compel. Any group of producers may lay before the 
Minister of Agriculture a scheme for marketing in a 
defined area. The Minister docs not know, and does 
not profess to know, whether a scheme will be offered 
to him which will be co-extensive with Great Britain 
or whether there will be schemes for several districts, 

x * * ** 

The Minister, after consulting the President of the 
Board of Trade, may lay any scheme before Parliament. 
If neither House rejects it within a certain period it will 
come into foree. All producers who adhere to a particular 
scheme must be registered, and the scheme will then 
be managed temporarily by a Board nominated by the 
Minister, but later by a Board elected by the farmers 
themselves, Sales can be effected only through the 
Board by registered persons or by persons specifically 
exempted from registration, Each Board will have a 
financial fund of its own, but there will also be a Central 
Marketing Fund controlled by the Minister and provided 
by the Exchequer. 

* * * * 


It might seem so far that the Marketing Boards have 


it all their own way—that they will be able to use their 
monopoly of marketing to the public injury. But here 
come in the Committee of Consumers and the Com- 
mittee of Investigation to correct the balance. The 
controlling hand of the Ministry in the background js 
seen again in the treatment of laggard producers. The 
Minister may appoint Commissions to create schemes 
“for the consideration ’’ of farmers who have done 
nothing. Obviously in the early stages everything will 
depend upon the voluntary response of the farmers, 
If the measure should produce the co-operative spirit 
which e-erybody desires in the abstract, but which has 
never yet appeared in this country, the benefit will be 
immense. It would be superfluous to say much about 
other aspects of the Bill until there has been time to 
watch the unfolding of events. 
. x + * * 

Unemployment in the United States 

The Washington correspondent of the Times says 
that unemployment in the United States is “ far worse 
than has ever been responsibly admitted.” The Adminis- 
tration acts on the theory “that a doctor should not 
tell the patient how sick he is.” In his Message to 
Congress President Hoover prophesied a turn of the 
tide in the spring, but the correspondent remarks that 
those who agree with the President can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. Wall Street and the bankers 
know better. The commerce of the United States is now 
so interlocked with that of the rest of the world that 
the saving tide must be universal. Last Saturday 
Congress voted £23,200,000 for public works and passed 
a resolution for raising £9,000,000 later. This £9,000,000 
will be earmarked for the relief of sufferers from ihe 
drought of last summer and autumn. The President 
has been given more discretion in the expenditure on 
public works than at one time seemed possible. No 
one pretends that the money voted will do much to 
relieve unemployment, but as the correspondent says 
the Administration hopes to carry on with the help of 
** comfortable words ” 

*k x * * 

The French Government 

The new French Government under M. Steeg had a 
narrow escape at their first meeting with the Chamber 
on Thursday, December 18th. They got a majority 
of only seven on a vote of confidence. Yet in the cireum- 
stances that was something not far short of a triumph, 
Many shrewd judges had prophesied that the Government 
could not face the Chamber at all. Between the com- 
pletion of the Cabinet and the opening debate no fewer 
than five Ministers resigned. This was taken as an 
omen that the ship was certain to founder. When the 
five Ministers hinted that they might not be able to 
remain members of the Government very long, M. 
Steeg with perfect calm pointed out that it would be 


better for them to resign soon rather than late. He 
stoically faced the Chamber five Ministers short. Nothing 


like this has ever happened before and as he had a 
policy not unlike that of M, Chautemps—and had to 
rely upon the same groups for support—nothing seemed 
more provable than that he would fall, like M. Chautemps, 
in the first encounter. 

* * * * 

The Chamber has already adjourned for Christmas 
and it will be interesting to see what happens during the 
recess, There may be some feverish accommodations. 
M. Steeg will have to decide either to become progressive 
enough to command the regular support of the Socialists 
or to try to keep in touch with M, Tardieu, So far the 
Socialists are supporting him merely to oppose M. 
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Tardieu. It is possible that out of the discussions of 
the next three weeks there will rise the renewed elements 
of ‘Republican conciliation.” That, at all events, is 
what M. Steeg really wants. His failure, the Times 
correspondent thinks, would hasten the threatened 
struggle between the Chamber and the Senate. 
* * * * 

Retrenchment in Italy 

In the Senate on Thursday, December 18th, Signor 
Mussolini reviewed the financial condition of Italy and 
declared that the recent reduction of the salaries of all 
State employees was inevitable. They had to share the 
sacrifice which was being made by all the industria] 
workers and agriculturists. The sacrifice was indeed 
universal. Although there had been isolated cases of 
resistance he could fairly say that during the past month 
“the Italian people” (we are quoting from the Times 
“had shown a magnificent example of discipline.” One 
consolation was that the fall in the cost of living had 
made a reduction of wages less severe than it seemed, 
He detected here and there signs of economic revival, 
and he declared that when the revival did come it would 
be as great and as rapid as the present crisis was profound. 
What solution was possible, asked Signor Mussolini, 


except sacrifice and discipline? Taxation could not 
possibly be increased. It was already too high. Every- 
thing that could be cut down must be cut down. But 


one thing he would not reduce—military expenditure. 
* * * x 
Judges and Politics in Australia 

In the absence of Mr. Scullin, the Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Brennan, the Attorney-General, the Australian 
Cabinet has decided to appoint two Judges to the High 
Court. Mr. Brennan had actually telegraphed from 
London advising the Cabinet to do nothing before the 
Prime Minister’s return. The Labour Caucus, however, 
which is a sort of super-Government, decided otherwise. 
The Cabinet acted on this instruction or command. The 
Times correspondent says that the appointments have 
caused surprise as neither of the new Judges has had much 
experienee. The Argus published an indignant article, 
headed ‘‘ Politics on the Bench.” The danger of con- 
fusing the functions of the Bench and the Executive has 
always been recognized in this country, but as we have 
said in our first leading article, the Government seem to 
be jeopardizing the principle by allotting a perilous duty 
to the Attorney-General in the Trade Disputes Bill. 

* * * * 
The Wreck of the ‘ Oberon’ 

The fogs which have prevailed for some days over 
much of Northern Europe caused several accidents at 
sea, the worst of which was the sinking in the Kattegat 
of the Finnish steamer ‘Oberon.’ She was run down 
by the Finnish steamer ‘ Arcturus’ on the night of 
Vriday, December 19th. She sank in about three 
minutes. There was no time to launch the boats. Of 
the sixty members of her crew thirty-six were saved, 
but of the twenty-two passengers only four. Among 
those lost were Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas, the famous 
cricketer, and his father, Mr. J. H. Douglas. Mr. 
J. W. H. T. Douglas was seen trying to help his father 
at the moment when the ship overturned. There was 
a dreadfully tragic irony in the circumstances of this 
disaster. The two ships belonged to the same line 
and were commanded by two brothers. Each ship 
was on the look out for the other, the ‘Oberon’ being 
outward bound from Helsingfors and the ‘Arcturus’ 
homeward bound. When they came into wireless 
contact they exchanged Christmas greetings without 
knowing that they were already dangerously near to 
each other. 


Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas 

Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas, who was forty-eight years 
old, was a versatile sportsman. At Felsted he was a 
remarkably good school-boy boxer and he more than 
fulfilled the promise of his boyhood by winning the 
Amateur Middleweight Championship in 1905 and the 
Olympic Middleweight Championship in 1908. He played 
in county cricket for some years before he rose to the 
top. He was almost equally good as batsman and 
bowler. He went to Australia as a member of the 1911-12 
team under Mr. P. F. Warner and when Mr. Warner 
was laid aside by illness he became captain. His side 
won four out of the five matches. In his subsequent 
captaincies he was not nearly so fortunate, but his 
unquenchable spirit and his great powers of endurance 
were always stimulating to his side. He was so 
famous as a cricketer that it may have been forgotten 
that he was also an international player of Association 
football. 

* * * * 

Sir Harry Perry Robinson 

We regret to record the death of Sir Harry Perry 
Robinson at the age of seventy-one. He was a most 
versatile writer—special correspondent, novelist, natural- 
ist—with a clear, direct and vigorous style which never 
lacked humour when it was needed. He was invaluable 
as an interpreter of American life as he had lived many 
years in the United States. In 1896 he was one of the 
managers of Mr. McKinley’s Republican campaign, and 
it was then that he made friends with the present American 
Ambassador in London. General Dawes wrote to the 
Times on Monday that the death of his old friend had made 
him live over again ‘‘ that crowded and active period in 
each of our two lives when our hopes and ambitions were 
as boundless as they were unrealizable, but our physical 
energy commensurate with both.” Perry Robinson was 
afterwards offered The Hague Legation of the United 
States, but he preferred to start a new carcer in England. 
He became a correspondent of the Times and is perhaps 
best remembered for his work in France during the War. 
He was an occasional and much valued contributor to 
the Spectator. His love of natural history was a family 
trait. The writings about animals by his brothers, Phil 
and Kay, are likely to last long. 

* * * * 


The Waterlow Case 
The judgment on Monday against Messrs. Waterlow, 


the old and respected firm of printers, for some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds ended an almost 
unprecedented tale of ingenious swindling. Of this 


fraud Messrs. Waterlow were the victims. They were 
imposed upon by one of the cleverest and most tactful 
of scoundrels, It is true enough to say that a firm 
which prints bank notes deals in a dangerous commodity 
and that it owes to the world as much care in handling 
that commodity as has notoriously to be exercised by one 
who deals in poisons. The fact was, however, that when 
once the firm had placed complete trust in its new customer 
failures to take precautions followed in an easy sequence. 
The firm is the object of much sympathy, but no one 
could possibly wish that the Court should have withheld 
the fullest possible measure of justice from a foreign 
litigant, 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 38 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 

May Ist, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Monday 


16248 ; on Wednesday week, 102{; a year ago, 100, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Monday 938}; on 
Wednesday week, 94; a year ago, 5}; Conversion 


Loan (3} per cent.) was on Monday 803; on Wednesday 


week, 803; a year ago, 74}. 
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The Trade Disputes Bill 


PPXHE Government have laid the foundations for some 

perilous building in the next session. The Trade 
Disputes Bill and the Electoral Reform Bill have, indeed, 
almost a common foundation. They are closely joined, 
as the Government give the Liberals the Alternative 
Vote—which nobody very much wants, not even the 
Liberals themselves, though they take it for lack of 
something better-—in return for the Liberal undertaking 
to support the Government. But “supporting the 
Government ” means, of course, helping them to redeem 
their particular promise to the Trade Unions that the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1927 shall be amended. 

It is admitted that there is no written contract between 
the Government and the Liberals; there is not even, 
it is said, a “ pact “—whatever the exact definition of a 
pact in this context may be. There is, however, undoub- 
tedly an understanding, and upon this understanding 
will be reared the double structure of the Trade Disputes 
Biil and the Electoral Reform Bill. It is not known even 
now how many Liberals will support the Government. 
It is believed that Sir John Simon is stoutly opposed to 
all amendment of the Trade Disputes Act and that an 
appreciable minority of Liberals agree with him. The 
Liberals will not decide what to do till January 21st, the 
second day of the next session. On the whole, it seems 
probable that there will be enough Liberals ready to 
cnsure the second reading of the Trade Disputes Bill 
on the ground that though the Bill is at present unin- 
telligible in parts (and open to objection in some of those 
parts where it can be understood) the second reading will 
be justified. There will be plenty of opportunities, they 
think, to overhaul the Bill in Committee. 

The complaint that parts of the Bill are unintelligible 
is not an exaggeration. There have been many protests 
against ‘legislation by reference,” but this Bill is one 
of the worst examples we have seen of this particular 
vice. It contains so many references to previous legisla- 
tion that no one could make head or tail of it without 
having at least the Act of 1927 before him. It may well 
be believed that the Government would not have intro- 
duced this Bill unless they had been under a solemn 
pledge, and had been continually reminded of that 
pledge by the Trades Union Congress. 

If the popular memory is not shorter than usual it will 
be generally remembered that when Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government had passed the Act of 1927 (the sense of 
which was “ There shall never again be a General Strike 
like that of 1926. We will make it illegal to hold the 
Government up to ransom ”’) the Trade Unions declared 
a jehad. They said that the Act was purely malicious, 
that it deprived them of their only means of persuasion, 
withdrew their vital rights of bargaining, and, as a 
final stroke of meanness, depleted their political funds. 
It was announced that the first step of the Labour Govern- 
ment would be to repeal this atrocious Act. An attempt 
was made to beat up opinion by carrying the fiery cross 
of Trade Unionism round the country. Much to the 
general surprise—certainly to ours—that campaign fell 
absolutely flat. The ordinary Trade Unionist did not 
seem to care. His tepidity suggested that+seeretly he 
was pleased to be relieved of the rule that he must pay 
the political levy of his union unless he preferred to 
beeome a marked man by contracting out of the obliga- 
tion. 

The chief clause in the new Bill, so far as we can under- 
stand it, legalizes sympathetie strikes, though it maintains 
the illegality of a general “ political” strike. This 
is a distinction which could hardly be a distinction in 


practice. No doubt in a certain sense sympathetic 
strikes which involved every manual worker in the 
country could not be pronounced illegal. There are 
strikes, however extensive, with which the law could 
not even pretend to deal. Thus, if by some miracle — 
which we imagine as conceivable only for the purpose 
of argument—all the workers simultancously stopped 
working although there was no visible and nameable 
organization directing them, the law could do nothing, 
In a free country it would be quite open to every man to 
say that he did not wish to work. What the Act of 
1927 did was to prohibit any directing organization 
(like the General Council of the Trades Union Congress) 
from arranging strikes ‘‘ designed or calculated to coerce 
the Government either directly or by inflicting hardship 
upon the community.” 

It is obvious that a strike of that sort is necessarily 
* political,” and is and ought to remain illegal. 
far beyond the proper function of Trade Unions of 
obtaining better industrial terms for themselves by 
collective action. A strike which aims at bringing the 
normal life of the country to a standstill is bound to 
paralyse the Government as well as every other institution 
in the country. If the organization at the head of such 
a strike should succeed it would find itself in the position 
of a victorious general on the field of battle who alone 
has command of the situation. The strike organization 
alone could dictate terms. Lf the General Strike of 
1926 had suceeeded the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress would have been the only Government 
left in the country. It was for that reason that Mr, 
Asquith laid it down that no Liberal interpretation 
of Constitutionalism could tolerate any pretence that 
such a strike was legal. ‘The real question raised by the 
new Bill is whether such a strike as that of 1926 would 
be legalized if the Government passed their Bill in its 
present form. 

The first thing to notice is that the Bill actually does 
propose to legalize some strikes which were made illegal 
by the 1927 Act. It legalizes any strike for * furthering 
purposes connected with the employment or 
employment, or the terms of the employment, or with 
the conditions of labour, of any person (whether or not 
employed in the trade or industry in which the strike 
or lock-out takes place). It also removes the provisions 
which protect the community from hardship and the 
Government from coercion. That is to say, if the 
strikers contended-~-as they naturally would contend— 
that their object was ‘industrial,’ not * political,” 
the Trades Union Congress would apparently be free 
to organize such a strike as that of 1926, and the funds 
of the Trade Unions could be used in support of it. 

The 1927 Act provides that an injunction against the 
use of Trade Union funds for an illegal strike can be 
granted by the High Court at the instance of the 
Attorney-General. The new Bill retains this provision, 
but makes the addition that no such injunction shall be 
granted “ unless the Attorney-Gencral is a party to the 
proceedings.” We cannot feel quite sure about the 
meaning of this, but the suggestion seems to be that 
nothing can be done from first to last without the sanetion 
of the Attorney-General. The Attorney-General, 
however, is a member of the Government and usually a 
member of the Cabinet. It has often been pointed out 
that if the functions of the Judiciary and the Executive 
are to be kept strictly apart it is undesirable to make 
the Attorney-General a Cabinet Minister. It is difieult 
to imagine circumstances more likely to give point to 
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that argument than the principle of making a Law 
Officer who is a Cabinet Minister the final judge of the 
legality or illegality of a strike. 

Other matters, though important, are less important. 
The Bill waters down the definition of intimidation by 
confining it to violence to the person or damage to 
property. Yet everybody knows that the real sting of 
what is called “ intimidation ” lies not in an occasional 
injury to a person or his property, but in the threats to 
a man and his family and in the familiar, ingenious 
means of preventing a man from earning his living. 
Next, the Bill restores the contracting-out character of 
the political levy of the Trade Unions. Every Trade 
Unionist will have to subscribe unless he declares in 
writing that he wishes to abstain. It was stated in the 
House of Commons the other day that under the present 
Act only forty-three per cent. of Trade Unionists are 


subscribing to the political fund. Lastly, the Bill 
restores to Civil Servants their right to be affiliated to 
political organizations, and reverses the clause of the 
1927 Act which prohibits local authorities from requiring 
their employees to be Trade Unionists. 

As we have said, the Bill needs much amendment. 
There is no desire whatever among responsible people to 
weaken Trade Unions which have justly earned respect 
by their care for the interests of the workers and are 
now among the great assets of the nation. If, however, 
the Bill docs not open the door to the dangers which 
we have mentioned the fact must be made clear. 
Amendment or elucidation is essential. The nation would 
not tolerate for a moment the idea of the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress appearing again as a 
junta and issuing permits without which no ordinary 
citizen could conduct his normal business. 


Pax Domini 


By Evetyn UNpDERUILL. 


{Miss Underhill sums up the * Challenge to Religious Orthodoxy ” 
np to date. We shall welcome correspondence from our readers 
{not necessarily for publication) giving us any ideas they may have 
for future articles of a similar kind, dealing with religious or psycho- 
logical problems. Next week Mr. Fenn writes on Atheism.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 
ryXHIS week there is a pause in the procession of Lions 

| and Christians which has lately occupied our 
theological arena ; a pause which gives the dust time to 
settle, and ourselves time to glance at the forgotten stars, 
Christmas, because it is at once so human and so transeen- 
dental, annoynees peace—-or at least an armistice — 
between those who find man’s whole duty and meaning 
in the visible world, and those who beyond this are 
“snatched up to the invisible love.” It presents in a 
point the question by which religion in the last resort 
must stand or fall: Is the Transcendent Unseen a fact 
or an illusion ; and if a fact, does it matter supremely to 
men? Can they achieve correspondence with it? Is 
the Eternal intimately concerned in the time-process ; 
does it enter that time-process, to affect and transform 
human lives ? Christianity is the Yes of history to these 
questions; and Christianity, regarded as a_ religion, 
stands or falls by Christmas~— the Infinite self-revealed 
within the finite scene. 

This, then, seems an appropriate point at which to 
stop, and consider what the general character of that 
challenge which is offered by the new generation to 
orthodox Christianity has shown itsclf to be; and what 
is or should be the Church's answer to its criticisms and 
demands. It is not easy to approach this question with 
a mind free from bias ; or maintain the objective attitude 
of an umpire towards a discussion which so deeply con- 
cerns our fundamental reactions to life. Those for whom 
religion is “a variety of imaginative thinking,” and those 
for whom it represents man’s closest communion with 
Reality, look out on different worlds: and all but the 
merely uninterested belong at bottom to one or the other 
class. Yet perhaps it is worth while at this stage to 
consider some of the more obvious peculiarities which 
have marked the series as a whole; and may therefore 
be regarded as characteristic of the present outlook. 

In the first place, we may assume that the real 
challenge to orthodox religion is a challenge to justify its 
view of the universe ; and of the relation of the half-real 
human self to the Absolute Reality, God. Yet, with the 
exception of Mr. Bernal, who denounced in toto and with 
an impressive sincerity all belief in that ‘‘ Transcendental 
Unseen” by which other passages of his essay sugyest 
that he really lives, and of Dr. N. P. Williams, who met 
his attack by an insistence on the conerete but ‘ super- 


natural” reality of Faith, there has been a general agree- 
ment on both sides to avoid fundamentals; a curious 
tendency to keep on the surface, among the moralisms 
and naturalisms. No one has seriously attempted to 
relate articulate human religion with the deep currents of 
our mysterious life. No one either assaults or defends the 
central stronghold of Christianity—its incarnational and 
sacramental philosophy. The balanced This-ness and 
That-ness of a full human response to environment ; the 
strange power of reaching out through symbols to Abso- 
lutes ; the persistent call to an apparent renunciation of 
life which is yet the road to an unimagined fulness of 
life; the supra-sensible energy of grace and its trans- 
forming effects on personality—this vast, rich tract of 
experience and all it means for our interpretation of the 
universe, is left untouched alike by attack and defence. 
One might almost suspect that both parties were in the 
position of the disciples at Ephesus, who had not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. 


Another strange fact is, that none of those who have 
felt competent to pronounce with such decision on the 
worthlessness of man’s desire for God betray the slightest 
knowledge of the best Christian thought, either ancient 
or modern. Many of these writers spend most of the 
space at their disposal in “ reproving the saints for 
thinking what they never thought ’—a pastime which is 
still as popular with the unchurched intellectual as it 
was in St. Augustine’s day. It is curious that a complete 
and obvious ignorance of Christian theology is not 
regarded by scientific minds as any bar to this occu- 
pation. In this field it is that which they do not know 
and have not touched of which they prefer to speak. 
Christian doctrine is taken at its lowest denomination ; 
and the existence of Christian scholars of the first class, 
especially those modern writers who have undertaken to 
reinterpret Christian philosophy in the language of con- 
temporary thought, is ignored. Yet those who estimate 
the outlook of current theology without reference—e.g., 
to Barth and Otto, or, in this country, to Archbishop 
Temple, Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dr. N. P. Williams or 
Father Thornton (this list implies no judgment on the 
eminent names it omits), put themselves in the position 
of those who would estimate the outlook of physical 
science without mentioning Eddington, Whitehead or 
Jeans. Even the unprejudiced study of the Lambeth 
Report in its entirety (not merely of the extracts that 
appeared in the press) might dispel some cherished 
illusions as to the poor quality and crooked methods of 
Christian thinking, and the unreasoning rigorsm of 
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Christian ethic; and prove—as Miss Grace Hunter 
observed in her excellent letter—that hostile critics too 
often judge the Church by the mentality of the “lab. boy.” 

Many of the criticisms which have been made with the 
greatest assurance are found on examination to be the 
result of complete misunderstanding—e.g., Mr. Boum- 
phrey’s categorical statement that “ the Christian faith 
attempts to focus our attention on a future life—to the 
consequent neglect of this present one’; a proposition 
which entirely ignores the whole of the incarnational and 
immanental trend in Christian theism. Again, Mrs, 
Williams Ellis’s complaint as to “ the confusion entailed 
in bringing up an intelligent child ” in its tenets, seems to 
have its origin in nothing more fundamental than the 
inevitable confusion and loss of proportion which results 
from trying to teach a subject which the teacher does not 
understand. As a matter of fact, any Sunday School 
teacher trained by modern methods, and concerned to 
work from wit:.in outwards instead of pursuing the 
opposite course, could have dealt honestly and adequately 
with the difficulties she describes. As to the charges 
brought by Mr. Bertrand Russell, they suggest that his 
knowledge of Christianity has been mainly obtained by 
way of the worst outpourings of the “ rationalist press.” 

At the same time, these articles offer Christians plenty 
of material for self-examination and contrition: for 
many of the charges here made against the Church could 
hardly have been formulated had she done justice to her 
great inheritance and opportunity. It is evident that 
Christian society as seen through the eyes of its critics 
shows few outward and visible signs of inward and 
spiritual grace. Though the heroism, charm, and de- 


votedness of individual souls is acknowledged, the general 
impression made by the Bride of Christ on the con- 
temporary mind is not a fortunate one. There is much 
agreement among the attacking party as to what they 
condemn in current religion. It is accused of a refusal 
to face facts, a clinging to vested interests, a merely re- 
pressive moral code, an ungenerous attitude to political 
experiment—peculiarities which the Gospel decisively 
condemns. The timid outlook of an entrenched piety, its 
desire for consolations, its interest in non-essentials and 
lazy avoidance of the discipline of thought, its failure to 
incorporate eternal ideals in new symbols, or recognize 
God under a fresh disguise ; all this is too easily mistaken 
by the watching world for the real “‘ mind of the Church.” 
Well might Huvelin say: “Jl n’y a pas d’ennemi plus 
profond et plus dangereux du Christianisme, que tout ce 
qui le rapetisse et le rend étroit.” 

The challenge to orthodox religion, then, comes chiefly 
from those whose eyes are so sharply focussed on its 
human poverty and pettiness, its unattractive clothes, 
that they miss the mystery and beauty of its soul. When 
the shepherds ran to Bethlehem, some saw a carpenter’s 
baby born under the most unfortunate circumstances : 
but others gazed with awe on the Transcendent Unseen, 
self-revealed under homely accidents within the human 
world. This double vision does and must continue, as the 
mind of man wanders along the frontier between eternity 
and time. But the final answer to his questions must 
come from those who can discern with open vision, within 
and beyond all faulty human embodiment, the substance 
of the things he hopes for, and the evidence of things 
not seen., . 


1930 Architecture: Its Successes and Failures 


By CLoucn WIL.tAMs-ELiis 


T is, indeed, a strange and disastrous anomaly that, 
whereas there is at this moment a greater galaxy 
of architectural talent in this country than ever before 
in its history, there was never, probably in any country, 
such an overwhelming spate of mean building as has 
poured over the land within the last decade. We are 
told this ad nauseam, and though we may see for ourselves 
that it is true, we find such depressing stuff boring— 
we let it alone and do nothing. 

Somehow—and to their common loss—the architects 
and the general public have failed to get through to 
one another. No doubt it is partly the fault of the archi- 
tects themselves, who have been perhaps too intent 
on the big fish to take adequate trouble over the require- 
ments of the small fry, or to attend to their education 
so that those requirements should include “ Right building, 
that hath three conditions—Firmness, Commodity and 
Delight ’’—which is architecture. 

At any rate, from whatever cause, we have the mclan- 
choly spectacle of a Jand in which architecture seems to 
be reserved for a minute minority, for the cultivated 
rich and for “ big business,” and where the great mass 
of everyday building is allowed to go hang, so that any 
foreigner landing, say, at Brighton, and motoring to 
London, or at Liverpool and proceeding to Manchester, 
might well conclude that such elementary qualities even 
as good proportions, pleasant texture, harmonious 
colouring and general seemliness, were forbidden by 
statute to anyone below the rank of a super-tax payer 
and to any building less important than the branch of a 
joint-stock bank. 

He would find vast new suburbs to confirm this theory, 
in which, amidst a welter of unrelieved incompetence, 
both in its general ‘‘lay-out” and its individual houses, 





a gracious neo-Georgian bank and a dignified new post 
office or telephone exchange will surprisingly proclaim 
that the English can still build beautifully when they 
choose, that English architecture is not dead, but merely 
paralysed from the waist downwards. Clearly, however 
vigorous the head and trunk, such a condition is scarcely 
one of health. 

France is even further gone in this disease than we are— 
this rush of architecture to the head that leaves the legs 
unnourished, withered and disfigured. Sweden, Holland 
and Germany are now pretty sound all through, though 
the last (particularly) has had much to recover from, as 
also had Austria, where architecture is now becoming most 
notably ‘‘ democraticized ” as a rightful possession of 
the common people. In Italy it is the head that seems to be 
paralysed, with the natural unfortunate effects lower 
down. 

Broadly speaking, I should say that, though far below 
the Scandinavians and Teutons, we can still count our- 
selves in this respect as more civilized than the Latins. 

Yct to those, for instance, who have seen no more than 
what the French have thought fit to build within a 
half-hour’s flight of Dover, their new villages in thé 
battle areas and their astonishing seaside infelicities, 
being ‘‘ better than France ” will not seem good enough. 

Shall we ever climb up out of our present darkness 


into the sunlight of civic and architectural good sense 2, 


I think not—unless we submit to being kicked or pulled 
up by authority, and there is no authority worth the 
name, no effective discipline, no implication even, that, 
as individuals or as a nation, we have any obligation 
whatever towards the National Estate—an entailed 
estate of which we are merely the life tenants. 

Yet we, whether as private citizens or as industrialists 
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or speculating development companies, as municipalities 
or Government Departments (e.g., the War Office and 
Air Force), are free to build as we like and where we 
like, with none but the most grotesquely inadequate 
checks upon our selfish squandering of the national 
assets, whether in “‘ Commodity ” or ‘“* Delight.” 

Already our hugger-mugger carelessness has seriously 
depreciated the value of cur property, or at any rate 
gravely prejudiced its future value, whilst in the tangled 
growths which we are allowing to spring up around our 
already congested towns, we are bequeathing a problem 
to our unhappy heirs that may prove insoluble without 
invasion or an earthquake to help them. Some of us 
see in a “ Board of Amenity ” (already suggested in the 
Spectator) the only hope of securing a more civilized 
background to our ordinary everyday lives—a hope 
that is still distressingly dim. 

But enough of our failures. As to our successes, they 
are almost entirely in the realm of great commercial or 
municipal undertakings, varying—so far as London is 
concerned—in degree and in quality from the refreshing 





austerities of the Underground Railway building at St. 
James’s Park to the effective pomposities of Imperial 
Chemicals House at Millbank. There is scarcely a street 
in the City that does not dazzle us with some vast white 
pile, the new home of Bank or Insurance office—all 
of them “handsome,” some of them architecturally 
notable. In the West End, hardly a street but can 
show its new shops or stores, hotels or blocks of flats, 
again all built with lavishness and some with distinction. 
If many of them appear to be rather ungainly mongrels 
—daring “crosses” that have not quite come off—they 
are at any rate vigorous puppies from which we may 
one day breed something that is a little clearer as to 
its intentions. The present time is where past and 
future meet, which is why even architecture (if it is 
alive) always was, is now, and ever shall be, in something 
of a muddle. If you fix a tradition, it dies and becomes 
only a legend. There is a real vitality in our archi- 
tecture to-day because it has new and definite aims, 
however fumblingly we may express them, however 
foolishly we may mix up the new forms with the old. 


Agriculture: An Anniversary and Some Comments 


By Onivia Rossettrt AGRESTI. 


GRICULTURE and its distresses have acquired of 

4& late unwonted prominence in the political press ; 
and it is for this reason that the International Institute 
of Agriculture (founded twenty-five years ago to allow of 
concerted international action in the farmer’s behalf) 
celebrated its anniversary the other day with impressive 
solemnity in the Capitol in Rome. 

The disparity between the prices the farmer receives 
for his products and those he pays for his requisites, the 
lack of co-ordination between the supply and demand of 
staple crops, resulting in the accumulation of vast stocks 
which further depress prices, curtailing the purchasing 
power of agricultural countries and of rural communities 
everywhere, are conditions which exercise an unsettling 
effect on manufacturing industries. The business man 
is unwilling to purchase raw materials, the merchant to 
stock his store in a falling market. The results of this 
are apparent in industrial depression, accompanied by 
the appalling growth of unemployment (recent estimates 
based on data collected by the I.L.0. place the number of 
the workless at from 12 to 15 million). This in its turn 
reduces the world purchasing capacity and aggravates the 
agricultural slump. 

Economic barometers, bureaus, institutes, have in 
recent years collated a mass of information on agriculture ; 
farmers all over the world are now insisting that something 
(they know not what) must be done, and done quickly. 

When prices first broke in the second half of 1929 the 
farmer refused to sell. Availing himself in Canada of his 
strong co-operative organization, in the United States 
of his political pull, he secured the assistance of wheat 
pools and Federal Farm Boards. Wheat and cotton 
were withheld from the market and stored, and the price 
artificially sustained with the help of State and Govern- 
ment loans, grants, revolving funds, &c. And if cereals 
had been a North American monopoly (which they are 
not), and if the demand for cotton had been expanding 
and the world supply diminishing (neither of which is 
happening) all would have been well. But Argentina 
and Australia happen to grow wheat, and South Eastern 
Europe, and more recently Russia, are again on the 
market with large exportable surpluses. 

The Canadian farmers are still waiting to be paid the 
last instalments for their 1929 wheat, while an enormous 
sarry-over depresses still further the 1930 market. On 


its side, the Federal Farm Board, turned surly, refuses 
to make further purchases and tells the farmers to curtail 
production. Economic Malthusianism is the official 
remedy suggested, and just as we are told that empty 
cradles are a blessing so now we are taught to look upon 
abundant crops as a misfortune and a fault entailing 
economic penalties on the farmer. Meantime the poli- 
tician throws a sop to “ nature’s nobleman ” of election 
days by increasing protection all round, graciously 
extending the import tariff to cover staples which are 
exports. 

Everywhere it is the same tale; whether it be rubber, 
or rice, or coffee, or fruit. We hear of over-production, 
and of a world starving as the result of too much food. 

In the Old World agricultural depression is as serious 
a problem as in the New; more serious, indeed, for rural 
life is still organized on traditional lines. The small farm 
is the rule, with high yield per unit of land rather than 
per unit of labour as its objective, and while production 
costs are falling in the new countries with their vast 
grain factories run by machinery, they are rising in 
Europe, forced up by heavy taxation, costly credit, and 
the higher standard of living now demanded by the 
agricultural masses. 

As prices fall in the New World under the pressure of 
increasing supplies at lower costs, they react on the 
European markets, and the farmers clamour for pro- 
tection, and (except in England) they get it. 

But Europe is not made up of self-sufficing units who 
can afford to live in splendid isolation. France, Italy, 
Germany, &c., have factories as well as, or more than, farms 
and now that prohibitory tariffs, the slump in raw material, 
and political instability are curtailing oversea markets, 
they turn increasingly towards the less developed countries 
of Eastern Europe, with their large populations and 
growing needs. 

Now the post-War agrarian reform has transformed 
those countries into communities of peasant farmers who 
are putting their heads together, and they have struck 
an idea: ‘‘ The manufacturing countries want our 
markets ; then let them supply us with purchasing power 
by giving us a preference when buying grain, and 
meat, and lumber.” Disregarding traditional enmities 
sedulously fostered by politicians at home and abroad, 
the farmers of Rumania and Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
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Bulgaria, Poland and the Baltic States, have met and 
adopted the principles of co-operation embodied in the 
Warsaw resolutions. 

But a preference to European wheat (even though the 
quantities involved be small compared to total European 
requirements) raises the whole question of the “ most 
favoured nation” clause, and threatens the structure of 
existing commercial treaties. 

It can safely be said that the last Geneva Assembly 
was more severely exercised over this problem than over 
the more platonic one of disarmament. The trans-oceanic 
countries represented on the League gave a foretaste of 
the opposition such a policy would arouse, more espe- 
cially on the part of the “ Great Absentee,” whose sensi- 
bilities are always so tenderly dealt with by the League. 
Great Britain, too, was most anxious that her disapproval 
of all * preferences ” should clearly appear in the minutes 
of the committee-meeting where the proposal was dis- 
cussed, while the Dominions, perhaps with an cye to 
future debates on Imperial preference, based their 
objection not on the policy itself, but on its being fathered 
by the League. 

If the Western World flies the danger signal, the East 
is causing vet graver anxiety. Russia’s reappearance on 
ihe international wheat market is a disturbing factor, the 
gravity of which cannot as yet be gauged, but no wonder 
that the peasant farmer of Central Europe looks askance 
when the shadow of that potential giant crosses his path. 

The United States, presuming greatly on their wealth 
and power, stand aloof from all co-operative effort to 
meet and overcome the danger which threatens North 
America no less than Europe. In the matter of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, the Washington 
Government has reverted to its original attitude of super- 
cilious contempt, and has ceased to participate in its 
activities. The small farmer is now much in the same 
position as was the artizan when mechanical inventions 
began to revolutionize manufacturing industries, and as 
was the small shopkeeper when the department-store 
began to displace him. 

The sufferings which accompanied the industrial revo- 
lution—unmitigated by foresight or planning on the 
part of Governments whose motto was “ laissez faire ”’— 
did not entail social disaster because the mass of the 
population in all countries was then agricultural, and 
therefore conservative. Now, it is the conservative 
himself who is being driven to the wall, 


The American Home 


By Iris Barry. 

( NE word often on American lips is “ home.” It 

strikes oddly on my English cars when they say 
that such a film star has three homes, that such a couple 
are buying a home on Long Island: for in our use of the 
word I do not think you can buy a * home,” and T am 
positive you cannot possess three. From New York 
to Hollywood, from Chicago to New Orleans, a home is 
generally just the house one lives in and out of which 
one will probably move before long. It must always 
have been so, since the Dutch and the English and the 
Krench fled from all that home had meant, across the 
Atlantic to tear from virgin soil a little shelter against 
clements and enemies, and look to a future where they 
and their children might peacefully enjoy freedom of 
conscience, From ship to shack, from cabin to frame- 
house, on horseback and in ox-carts they went, and 
cach place—often several to a generation—where they 
came to their journey’s end was a home. Its windows 
gave a view on the future; and so it is still in Americ 
to-day. 


Teme cee 


Houses with a past there are, up and down the States, 
The finest I have seen is a fine mansion in the serenest 
Colonial style, facing New Jersey from the shore of 
Staten Island. For two hundred years the home of a 
Huguenot family settled here early in the seventeenth 
century, it is empty now and being allowed to drop 
apart, though much of the superb family furniture remains, 
The fourth of the lovely Ionic columns of its facade is 
at a tilt, ready to fall, but elderly members of the family 
and their friends (with that inimitable precise humour 
of the true American) still tell great and gay tales of its 
past, especially of the *nineties. Maryland and Virginia 
are full of similar houses, some already derelict, some 
still inhabited by older members of families with that 
sense of the past which we think makes a home. In parts 
of New England the countryside, depopulated as Essex, 
is full of places with atmosphere, some of which are being 
reclaimed by the wealthier New Yorkers as country 
seats. Manhattan itself possesses among very different 
landmarks, a brownstone house on Fifth Avenue where 
still lives in an atmosphere of gas-chandeliers and lace- 
curtains a maiden lady who, with the English feeling 
for home, holds her fortress against all tempting offers 
from the makers of skyscrapers. 

But these are not typical of the American * home,” 
which is generally new and whose inmates have almost 
certainly lived there not more than ten years, more 
probably only two. Perhaps it is the real estate agents 
who are responsible for the present connotation of the 
word, for their advertisements abound in it, conjuring 
up visions not only of bricks and mortar but of a place 
where a man will read newspapers leisurely on Sunday, 
and children run in from school. 

One is immediately struck by a certain sameness i: all 
American houses: no matter what size the house, it 
already seems familiar. For one thing, there are never 
any doors in living-room doorways, everything is as 
open as a bungalow, and the sound of the radio as 
well as central heat permeates everything in a way 
which somehow startles the English visitor’s feeling 
for privacy. Then the walls are invariably scrumbled, 
the electrical fittings ornate, either pseudo-Renaissance 
or ultra-modern. There is only necessary furniture, and 
a striking absence of those oddments, worn pieces, 
photographs and general human residue which give to 
our idea of home so much romance. New York apart- 
ments, or houses on the hedgeless lawns of Long Island, 
are all alike in this ; and the smallest places enjoy labour- 
saving comforts that only the wealthy English aspire to. 
The more sumptuous * homes ” are merely larger, not so 
much finer. The rent, unfurnished, for a New York 
apartment may be £3,000 a year, for a six-room dwelling 
at the sunlit top of a towering block, with two bathrooms, 
one of which is really a luxurious boudoir, a maid’s room 
and bath, all reached by noiseless elevator from a splen- 
diferous entrance, guarded by a regal commissionaire and 
decorated again in pseudo-Spanish or modern German, 
A luxurious apartment of ten rooms or more, with terrace, 
may be £10,000 a year. The rent for a two-room apart- 
ment in a less gorgeous block (probably not on the east, 
or smart, side of Fifth Avenuc) may be a mere £400, 
there may be only one bathroom, and the cloth-of-silver- 
covered divan in the main living-room may well be the 
bed, since a wealth of clothes and linen closets, recessed 
into the hall and bathroom, make it possible to keep 
such a combination-room wholly deceptive in appearance, 
But there will still be ornate fittings and no doors to the 
living-rooms, and the bathroom and kitchen still make 
me sigh with admiration, A tiny house in the least 
smart part of Long Island, for instance, had a bathroom 
all tiled in lavender, with black bath and square black 
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recesses over the black washbasin to hold soap, while an 
alcove held a majestic and complicated shower, with good 
provision for drainage underfoot. The humblest kitchen, 
beautifully sunny, has its electric refrigerator, its noble 
china cupboard over the tiled sink, and, at a convenient 
height, a gas cooker with cooking-table attachment and 
a bevy of plugs for electric toasters, grillers, coffee- 
percolators and such, Crowning touch, from a cupboard 
flat in the wall comes forth on a hinge an ironing 
board, with its electrical iron, regulated to three degrees 
of heat. 

Other New Yorkers contrive something more romantic 
and English, though less convenient, out of converted, 
old (80 or 40 years old) houses in Greenwich Village or 
near the East River. These do not necessarily have 
central heating, but the furniture (inherited or acquired) 
is older, there are more worn books and an atmosphere of 
more repose, and all the rooms have doors. At the top 
of a workinan’s dwelling (which will be pulled down next 
year to make room for a sumptuous block of apartments) 
I have even seen something that looks very like “ home ” 
to me, with its two large and one small room, its view 
down the river, its mantelpieces over the fireplace, its 
clesed doors, and—-above all-—its rental, which is, even 
here in this fabulous city, a mere £7 a month, 


Christmas in Baghdad 
By F. S. 

AMILA, my landlady, and Michail, the shoemaker, 
e? her husband, are Syriac Christians from Diarbekr, 
and they belong to that part of the sect which Rome 
has gathered into its fold, though without altering many 
of the antique customs and ritual. The tradition on 
Christmas Eve is for every family to read out the Gospel 
beside its own bonfire in its own courtyard. 

When I emerged in evening dress for my dinner party 
across the Tigris, Jamila and Michail’s two little boys 
—Jusuf and Charles—took me down to the open court 
where small lanterns hung among red and green paper 
streamers, with a heap of dry thorns in one corner. 

* The youngest should read, but Charles knows only 
his ABC,” said Jamila while she handed us candles, ‘ so 
it will be Jusuf. May the Holy Words bring you all 
your heart’s desire, my sweet one.’ She kissed me, 
and after her the two children came up shyly and lifted 
their cheeks to be kissed, while Michail, with the tarbush 
pushed back off his fine old aquiline grizzled face, smiled 
upon us all. 

Then Jusuf, who is ten, read out the Gospel, standing 
very straight with the lighted candle in his hand, his 
face full of seriousness, an impressive little figure under 
the stars. In his childish Arabic, the words had a new 
and homely grace. 

The four walls shut out everything exeept the still 
tops of the palm trees in surrounding groves. The outer 
gate was locked and barred in memory of many perse- 
cutions. We listened, moved and _ silent, while the 
children stood like living altars, holding our lighted 
candles, 

Then Michail bent down with a match to the fire, 
and the children clutched my arm in excitement, ‘* Watch 
how it burns,” said Jamila; for the luck of the house 
depends on it. But the match went out. 

Michail tried again; a little flame flickered and _hesi- 
tated; Jamila, resourecful, denied the tencts of Pre- 
destination by pouring paraffin on the strategie point, 
and the fire leaped to a blaze. It lit the children’s oval 
faces with their long, dark lashes, and Jamila’s long 
plaits with a kerchief tied above them. The four voices 
joined in some old native psalm; and the flame of the 


fire, rising so straight into the quiet sky, made one think 
of yet earlier worships, of Abel and Abraham and Isaac ; 
and older than these, for presently, when the thorns were 
but red embers, Jamila took my hand and made me 
leap thrice across them, wishing my wish, as no doubt 
the Babylonian maidens did to the honour of their 
gods. 

Next morning, at 4.30 a.m., when the minarets across 
the water scarce showed against the faintness of the dawn, 
Jamila and I were on our way to Mass in the Syrian 
Church. The bridge of boats was deserted. The sentry, 
evidently a Christian also, gave poor Jamila a palpitation 
by informing us that we should be late. Jamila keeps 
her high heels and her walking for great occasions 
only. 

We reached the Christian quarter across the early 
silence of New Street, and entered dark alleys filled with 
streams of quiet people on their way to the Chaldean, 
Armenian, Latin, Syriac, or Jacobite churches, which are 
all hidden away unobtrusively among the labyrinth of 
houses. They are modern and ugly when seen in the 
vacant light of day, but now as we came from the hall- 
light outside, we opened the heavy docr on what looked 
like a bed of tulips brilliantly illuminated, so vivid and 
rustling and shimmering were the many-coloured silk 
izars of the women who filled the nave in the light of 
lamps and candles. 

In the centre of the church, half hidden by the crowd, 
the Bishop and his clergy were busy over another bonfire, 
surrounded by men who chanted a wild swift Syriac 
hymn—the tongue in which legend says that Adam 
lamented over the death of Abel. The male congregation 
at the back kept up the humming monotone accompani- 
ment which takes the place of an organ. 

As we entered, the dry wood caught fire and a sheet of 
flame rose half way to the ceiling. The silken hoods 
round us rustled like a field of barley in a breeze. The 
Bishop, in a robe of cream and gold and crimson, his 
mitre high above the congregation, took in his arms a 
figure of the Infant Christ on a crimson cushion. Followed 
by his train, he walked slowly round the church, while 
a low canticle, wild no longer, but deep and grave and very 
touching, rose from all sides where the men were standing. 
The women did not sing. 

After this the service continued very like a Roman 
Catholic High Mass. The warmth, the unknown speech, 
the murmur of prayer, cast a rich drowsiness over me, 
The Bishop’s gold shoes and crimson stockings: the 
embroidered crimson kerchief which hung from his wrist 
to the ground : his long auburn beard : the silk gauntlets, 
coloured like blood with the stigmata worked upon them 
in gold: the acolytes who held tall feather fans with 
tinkling ornaments upon them, all grew blurred in a dream. 
The Elevation awoke me ; the bell rang, cymbals clashed, 
acolytes shook their fans till the ornaments rattled like 
dice boxes, and the rustle of the ¢zars as the women rose 
to kneel was like a wave breaking softly. 

Then the Bishop, bending above the altar rail, gave 
with his two joined hands the touch of Peace to a member 
of the congregation, who passed it on to the next, and so 
on from worshipper to worshipper, row after row, through 
the whole length of the church. 

Soon after that Mass was over. We rushed into the 
narrow lane, and discovered that little Charles was lost. 
There was a hectie search, for the sense of danger is so 
inbred in the Eastern Christian that it enters in a sur- 
prising way into the least threatening moments of his 
jife. But Charles was merely lost in his own meditations 
behind a pillar. He only awoke to the ordinary facts of 
life when we stopped at the door of the pastrycook. 
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The “Spectator’s” Oldest Reader 


By Davip PLUNKET. 

NE often sees photographs in the newspapers of some 

old man or woman who has reached the remarkable 

age of one hundred or even one hundred and two, and one 

sometimes hears that in a certain village there is an old 

inhabitant who is said to be one hundred and five or more, 

but no one really knows exactly how old these people are. 

I have, however, a cousin who really is one hundred and 

ten years old, for the authentic record of her baptism, 

dated December 13th, 1820, together with that of the 

marriage of her parents, is written down in black and 

white in the Registration Book of the little Church of 
Kilsaran, in Ireland. 

The Hon. Katherine Plunket was born at Milestown, 
Co. Louth, when her father was curate in charge of Kilsaran 
parish. Later he was made Dean of Down, and finally 
Bishop of Tuam, so Miss Plunket’s early days were spent 
first in the North and then in the West of Ireland. 

Railways, of course, were unheard of in those. days, 
and the journey from Tuam to Dublin, which now takes 
a few hours, was in those days a vast and complicated 
undertaking, for if the weather was bad Dublin was not 
reached in less than two or three days by the stage coach. 
Miss Plunket can remember that once or twice she went 
by canal most of the way, and when this slower, though 
safer, route was taken, the journey ran into five or six 
days. 

My cousin has lived through no fewer than five reigns, 
and is one of the most loyal residents in Ireland. She 
takes the keenest interest in the Royal Family, and was 
as excited as anyone about the recent birth of the little 
Princess Margaret. She has lately been the proud 
receiver of a telegram of congratulations from their 
Majesties the King and Queen on her one hundredth and 
tenth birthday, on November 22nd. 

For the last forty years she has lived at Ballymascanlan 
House, Co. Louth, which she inherited from her uncle, Mr. 
Frederick Foster. When we were children we used to 
look forward with great excitement to going and staying 
there. Her younger sister Gertrude used then to keep 
house for her, and we always had a wonderful time, as 
my cousin was fond of children and always made them 
feel thoroughly at home with her at once. When we 
left, we used to be given five shillings each, and we were 
always told to spend it wisely ! She treated Miss Gertrude 
as if she were a young lady and she herself were her mother, 
whereas she was only twenty years older. When 
Miss Gertrude travelled up to Dublin my cousin refused 
to allow her to go without her maid, as she said that 
Dublin was far too big a place for her sister to go about in 
alone. Miss Gertrude was then seventy-five ! 

When Miss Plunket was one hundred and two she was 
forced to her bed by a bad attack of bronchitis, and when 
she had finally shaken it off her doctor advised her to 
remain in her room. She resigned herself to this caimly, 
and left the management of her garden and estate entirely 
in the hands of her sister. When Miss Gertrude was in 
her eighty-fourth year she succumbed to a heart attack 
and left poor Miss Katherine alone. 

This catastrophe, we felt sure, would shake my cousin 
so much that she would soon follow her sister. We 
found, however, that we were much mistaken, for shortly 
after her sister's death she announced that she would 
have to “ pull herself together ” in order to take on the 
duties her sister had been forced to forsake. This she 
not only said but did, and she has been stronger and in 
better health during the last few years than she has for 
many vears past, 


‘ 


Until quite a short time ago she used to sign all her 
cheques, and even now she likes to know exactly how her 
money is being spent; her pass book is gencrally on 
the table beside her bed, and she herself arranges the 
details of her financial transactions. She thinks that her 
bank is just as it was when she was last in it, and that the 
manager stands behind the counter dealing out or taking 
in money from his various clients, and that he certainly 
reads and attends to all the letters personally, for she 
has often told me that she considers Mr. Coutts a most 
capable and reliable man! She very much resented a 
message from a relative who, a short time ago, offered her 
his well-meant advice on an investment, and stated that 
she was well able to manage her own affairs. 

In 1825, when Sir Walter Scott paid a visit to Ireland, 
he stayed for a short time with the first Lord Plunket, 
who was then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, at Old Con- 
naught House, Bray. Miss Plunket, who was aged five, 
was also paying a visit to her grandfather, and can 
remember being brought down from the nursery and 
sitting on Scott’s knee. This is one of her first 
recollections 

Miss Plunket was very keen on travelling in her younger 
days, and has visited nearly every capital in Europe, 
She was also very fond of sketching, and the walls of many 
of the rooms at Ballymascanlan are adorned with hey 
sketches of Italy and Switzerland, 

Last summer Miss Plunket was in better health than 
usual, and for some weeks she sat up in a chair each day 
for a few hours. She never has allowed things to worry 
her, and has always believed that anything good comes 
from God, and anything bad has been sent for her good. 
Her appetite is just the same as any normal person’s, She 
is extremely fond of game, and for many years past she 
has eaten roast turkey and plum pudding, and drunk 
champagne on her birthday. She has always been an 
excellent sleeper, and on days when she is not feeling well, 
instead of worrying, she enjoys a good day’s sleep. 

When I go to see her, it seems impossible that she 
should be such a great age; she is so clear in her mind 
and so interested in doings of the great world outside. 
She always enjoys a joke, and has a very strong sense of 
humour. She likes to know what we young people are 
doing, and loves hearing about our dances and parties, 
and thinks all young people should enjoy themselves. 
She readily accepts the fact that modern young men and 
women enjoy far more liberties than they did in the days 
of her youth. 

The papers are read to her regularly, and she has 
always been a keen reader and admirer of the Spectator. 
It gave her special pleasure last year when she received a 
letter of congratulations on her one hundred and ninth 
birthday from the Editor, 


Ghost Story Competition 
By Dr. M. R. James. 


|We asked the Provost of Eton to select the best from a dozen 
of the large number of stories submitted to us. He comments 
on these and has chosen the one that our Editorial Staff 
had themselves considered to be the winner—‘ Here He Lies 
Where He Longed to Be,” by Miss Winifred Galbraith, 44 Longton 
Grove, Sydenham, 8.E. 26. Next week we hope to publish Dr. 
James’s second choice.— ip. Spectator. | 


FINHE limitation of the space allowed to competitors, 

viz., ‘“‘not exceeding a thousand words,” has 
inevitably tended to cramp their style. I have always 
thought that one very desirable quality in a ghost story 
is leisureliness. Before now I have said it. The ghost 
story is essentially a somewhat old-fashioned thing : 
that is one of the reasons why Christmas time, which 
appeals to old association in so many ways, is considered 
the proper season for ghost stories. And in so far as 
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the ghost story is old-fashioned, it ought to move'at a 
pace suitable to its age. Such alarming features as it 
has, if they are to produce their one effect, must be 
introduced gradually. An explosion, as of a maroon, 
is often legitimate enough, but the reader must be put 
into the mood of expecting it. Hence I attribute great 
importance to the setting of such a story. I like, as I do 
in a detective novel, to make some sort of acquaintance 
with the actors. And, I would add, the more ordinary 
and normal both setting and acters are, the more effective 
will be the entangling of them in a dreadful situation, 
and the more ready will he who follows their adventures 
be to shake the head and murmur those words which I 
have long since registered as the proper ones for the 
reader of ghost stories, to wit, “If I'm not very careful, 
something like this may happen to me,” 

Now it is clearly impossible for anyone so limited as 
are your competitors in point of space to fulfil the con- 
ditions I have laid down. The writer is forced to plunge 
in medias res. Still, he must have a setting and an 
enviconment to indicate, and a patient who must be 
characterized, as well as some being to operate upon that 
patient. The question is, who has managed these matters 
best among the twelve authors who have come before 
me ? 

I tabulate the settings and I find that three are con- 
nected with car-smashes, two with trains, one with 
France ancient, one with France modern, one with the 
War, one with a London house, one with a country 
house ; one gives us a benevolent ancestral ghost; and 
the scene of one is set in China. The car, in spite of 
its terrific death-roll, is hardly the right vehicle for 
the peculiar horror we want in the Christmas ghost 
story. It moves too quick (much too quick for my 
liking) and runs the risk of a Grand Guignol effect. 
That is the fault of The Grin, A Night's Hospita'ity. 
One without title which tells of the Great North Road is 
better, but its point—a ghost who disbelieves in ghosts 
after having been one for a year—is too sophisticated. 

Of the two train stories neither is quite coherent. 
I do not ask, heaven forbid! for a rigid sequence of 
cause and effect in a ghost story, but I do want some 
thread to tie the happenings together, though it should 
be guessed at rather than seen. In the Red Beard I 
do not get this: I cannot see what connexion can be 
supposed to exist between the man seen in the train and 
the wicked Baronet. The other, In the Fog, does connect 
the events together, but the catastrophe is wholly obscure 
(nor, though I may be very stupid, do I understand how 
that which was going on in the next compartment was 
seen reflected on the fog: does this happen ?). 

The revolution episode in The Return is of good quality : 
but if you are asking to be alarmed you will be disap- 
pointed. The other French scene, No Wine, ete., I 
‘annot class as a ghost story. The “ ghost”? was a 
living man. As to the War story, The Haunted Trench, 
one feels that almost anything might have happened in 
the War. It is the wrong setting to choose for a ghost 
Story: you cannot make it more terrifying in that way. 

In the Atmosphere That Stayed we find familiar ground, 
an evil home in St. John’s Wood. Very right: but 
our ghost is too vague: were the story a “‘ veridical ”’ 
account of an experience, communicated with proper 
credentials to the S.P.R., it would command the attention 
which it fails to rouse as fiction. The benevolent 
great grandmother in Old China does not stray out of 
an ordinary groove. 

Two tales remain which I think the best, The House- 
party, and Here He Lies, ete. The latter causes me 
a slight difficulty ; the note at the end appears to indicate 


that the writer did not invent the story but had it told 
to her. It is a good story and well told, and, if this 
note does not constitute a disqualification, I should 
place Here He Lies first. If it is disqualified I should 
give the prize to The House-party, which has the merits 
(in my eyes) of a perfectly ordinary setting, a horrid 
catastrophe, and a curiosity legitimately excited, and 
not satisfied, in the mind of the reader. There is sym- 
pathy, too, roused for the victim—another good point. 

It has been an interesting and pleasant experience to 
read these stories. All of them show some imagination : 
few have any serious faults in expression. The chief 
obstacle to excellence has been, as I said, the limited 
space: almost everyone would have been better for 
more elbowroom: but I cannot wonder that a limit 
was imposed. What might not have been the fate of 
a preliminary sifter, compelled to read, against time, a 
hundred stories of 3,000 words apiece ! 


Eton College. M. R. JAMEs. 


“Here He Lies Where He Longed To Be” 


You won't believe this story ; you'll say it is all moonshine. 

I should say so myself, if I did not know it were true. But whenever 
I think it must have been a dream, I see again that look of deep 
peace on Lao Ming’s face, and then I feel glad that the old man 
sleeps with his fathers in the distant Shensi hills and not in the crowded 
rabbit-warrens of the Shanghai cemeteries. 

I met Lao Ming in 1927 when I left the interior because of the 
Communists. He told me he had been born and bred in Shensi 
and had held high official positions under the Manchus, but, since 
the Revolution, he had drifted to Shanghai and lived—goodness 
knows how—in one room in the native city. During that dreary 
winter some of my most pleasant hours were spent in that dirty 
little room. We both loved to talk about Shensi and I found that 
his dearest wish was to return there to die, although such a journey 
really seemed impossible for a man of his age. He was a classical 
scholar, deeply learned in the magics of (corrupt) Buddhism and, 
one day, he introduced me to a friend who, he said, was a wizard 
of great skill and repute. As I listened to their talk, I used to feel 
as if I had fallen out of the twentieth century into the company of 
two mediaeval magicians. This charm eaten at night would bring 
a much-desired son; rats’ ears ground to powder and applied 
on an enchanted paper would relieve a swelling tumour; and 
once they spoke of spells for the dead, but there I showed my 
scepticism too plainly and they stopped. Strange talk within sight 
of the Shanghai Bund! 

When I was able to return inland and went to say ‘ Goodbye ”’ 
to Lao Ming, I found he was very ill. His magician friend was 
with him and followed me out. 

*“ I’m afraid he'll never see the Shensi hills now,” I said. 

T caught a strange look on the man’s face and I did a silly thing. 

‘** Look here,”’ I said, ‘‘ If I give you fifty dollars, will you promise 
to bury Lao Ming in Shensi ?” 

The magician bowed. 

‘It shall be done,” he said. And I actually counted out fifty 
dollars and pushed them into his hand. I did feel wild with myself 
afterwards, I can tell you, as I was awfully short of money at the 
time and knew they would only waste it on a good feast at the 
funeral. 


It was a fine, clear night. My coolies had consented to go an 
extra stage after dark, as we all wanted to get home before the 
festival. They trotted along with bent knees, crooning a little 
song, and I walked behind, not too tired to enjoy the beauty of the 
moon, as it lit up the rice fields in the valleys and the dark clumps 
of trees on the hill sides. Suddenly the foremost coolie gave a 
blood-curdling yell, dropped his burdens and fled, screaming over the 
fields. The others followed. I could see no cause for alarm. A 
little string of people advanced towards us on the narrow path. 
It was rather unusual to see men out so late, but I thought they 
were probably a band of villagers who had been delayed at the 
market. Then I saw that the first man held a bowl before him in 
both hands, but the others carried nothing and walked rather stittly, 
without moving their heads. I called out a greeting as I stepped 
off the path to let them pass, but no one replied. The second in 
the line was a woman with a little baby tied on her back, the third 
was a man in a ragged soldier’s uniform with a great gaping wound 
all down one side of his bare leg. And then—l looked straight into 
the face of my friend Lao Ming. With a scream I could not suppress, 
I turned and ran like the coolies across the wet fields. The magician 
had kept his word and Lao Ming would rest in his beloved Shenst. 

When we were safely round the fire that night, the coolies told 
me more about this curious procession. It was a death march. 
Some men have power to prevent the decomposition of the body 
and to make the dead move at their command. When a man dies 
far from his native land, his relatives find out such a wizard and 
pay him to lead the corpse home. He waits till he has collected 
a number of such commissions and then sets out on his long march. 
He walks by night, carrying a rice-bowl of water in his hands and 
followed step by step by his charges. At dawn he plans to reach 
an inn where he engages a room, puts the bowl down on the iloor 
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and the bodies at once fall over and lie there till nightfall, when 
their weary pilgrimage begins again. Over hills and rivers for 
hundreds of miles they walk till they reach their goal. Then the 
water must be spilt on the ground and the bow] broken to fragments. 
So can their bodies decay ‘and their souls rest in peace. 


It is ineredible, isn’t it ? I did one more thing about it. I wrote 
to our agent at the place where Lao Ming’s family graves were 
said to be and asked him if there had becn a recent burial. He 
made enquiries and found that there was a newly-dug grave but 
there seemed to be some mystery, for no one would tell him anything 
nor could he hear that anyone had ree ‘ently died. 

Somehow I don’t regret that fifty dollars now ! 


| Norr.— The (¢ ‘hinese gentleman who told me this ‘tale and vouched 
for its truth held a diplomatic position in England for many years. | 
WINIFRED GALBRAITH. 
44 Longton Grove, Sydenham, S.E. 26. 


Music 


[Now 1s tHe Time OF 
ly is my experience that the carol season begins earlier cach 
vear. It was on November 6th that I heard the first street 
carol this year. A choir of three small boys, with the black of 
a Guy Fawkes mask not yet washed from their faces, were 
singing The First Nowell in a very uncertain unison outside 
my window. I have heard them each week since, but no new 
carol, always The First Nowell, and the tune becoming less and 
less familiar with each performance. 


CAROLLING.] 


It would be no lack of charity to insist upon tuneful singing 
hefore giving a penny to a street carol-singer. The English 
are too carelessly charitable-—and far too carelessly vocal. It 
would be absurd to demand that only those with good voices 
should be allowed to lift them up in public, but musicians 
ought at least to have redress against those who are physically 
or mentally unable to sing in tune. The idiom of the street- 
singer (slurring, additional vowels, rubato, &e.) must be 
allowed and even encouraged, for often it is vital and attrac- 
tive. But false intonation should be as ruthlessly condemned 
as if the whole population, and not merely a small part of it, 
found it extremely painful. Very few street-singers—and this 
is more especially true of the southern English towns—make 
any attempt to sing truly ; some, indeed, make a point of 
going off the note as a very effective way of creating a 
melancholy atmosphere and of appealing to our sympathy. 
Those who encourage this artfulness are helping to debase 
what should be a legitimate means of livelihood. 

There is no exeuse for the lame and meagre carol-singing 
which we gladly suffer and support each Christmas season. 
The English cannot claim a monopoly of carols, of course, for 
songs in honour of the Birth of Christ are to be found in every 
country which has been touched by the Christian religion. 
But ours is a peculiarly rich heritage. The early English 
carols were associated not only with the Nativity, but also 
with Kpiphany and Easter. In the years round about 1400 
many beautiful examples were written. The mystery plays 
also prompted a number of fine carols, such as I Saw Three 
Ships, All Under the Leaves, and the Cherry-Tree Carol. With 
the Reformation the Nativity theme was less insisted upon, 
and it became more and more difficult to distinguish the caro] 
from the hymn, a difliculty which has not been much dimin- 
ished by later examples. It is sad to reflect that some of our 
most popular carols are sung to tunes which have been per- 
verted in order to accommodate the jaunty rhymes of a later 
date. Good Christian Men Rejoice is an example of an early 
and beautiful tune which was adapted, not very happily, for 
a collection of carols published in the middle of the nineteenth 
century ; and the tune of Good King Wenceslas was originally 
used for a very fine Easter carol included in a sixteenth-century 
volume. 

These perversions are another aspect of our carelessness in 
the preservation of popular vocal music. Fortunately, there 
has been of late a revival of carol-writing. During the last 
few weeks I have encountered many admirable examples by 
Peter Warlock, Alee Rowley, B. J. Dale and others. Warlock 
wrote many carols and I have not yet encountered one 
which is not worthy of the tradition. Each of his is original ; 
each is simple. They require a good ear and a good memory 
for proper performance. They are written in such a way that 
slovenly singing is precluded. One false interval and the 
thread is irreparably broken. From this composer's list two 


have especially won my affection—The First Mercy, a sc tting 
of words by Bruce Blunt (published by Winthrop Rogers), 
ard Carillon, Carilla, a setting of Mr. Belloc’s poem either for 
unison or mixed voices (published by Novello). Alec Rowley’s 
Heavenly Gifts (Novello) is an admirable model of what a 
congregational carol should be, and for solo voice or unison 
singing, his song, 4y Master hath a garden (Novello), although 
not strictly a carol, would be apt at any carolling season. 

So, discounting the period of versions and perversions, 
English carols, ancient, middle-aged, and modern, make a 
very impressive collection, and the fact that the achievement 
of our ordinary carollers is so poor provides evidence for 
those who accuse us of neglecting our resourees. This com- 
plaint is not concerned with the performances given by such 
organizations as the Oriana Madrigal Socicty, the Royal 
Choral Socicty, the Westminster Abbey Special Choir, and 
the societies in every part of the country that give caro! con- 
certs at this time of the year. The achievements of the West- 
minster Abbey singers in their service of motets and carols 
on December 15th, and of Mr. Kennedy Scott's singers on 
the following night, encourage us to believe that our repuia- 
tion for choral singing stands as high as ever it did. It is our 

casual carollers that are becoming so --well, so casual. And 
so appallingly tone-deaf! If there is a remedy to be found, 
clearly it must first of all be applied in quires and places where 
they sing. The difficulties are great but not insuperable. 
dven the village choir-boy (I grant it) is tuning-in to the 
talkies. He points the matinal psalms with some Hollywood 
inanity syncopating in his brain. Even the proud tenor of 
the choir takes an occasional Saturday night off. But 
organist and priest combined, the one with his musicianship, 
the other with his intelligence, should be able to counteract 
this influence. ** Oh, but what can we do with a small choir 
and a one-manual organ?” It is surprising what you can do. 
A simple service of music with unison and antiphonal and 
occasional congregational singing can be arranged in any 
church where there are a few singers and a musical instrument 
of some kind. 

A dignified carol service can be as easily presented ina 
mission-house as in a Cathedral. Hf enough care is taken, if 
there is pride in the occasion, people will always be ready to 
congregate. The carols [I have mentioned, those in the 
Cowley Carol Book and in many other collections, have all 
the qualities that make a service helpful to ordinary people. 
They are simple; they are sincere; they are expressive ; 
they are imaginative. Basi Maini:. 


Hearthstone 


Nor vainly have all ages held divine 
The hearth, the lonely chastities of thought; 
There nightly is the holy battle fought 
By dark primeval and the soul a-shine. 
The stones are hallowed as the stones that sign 
A spot among the mountains where men wrought 
And fought to keep their freedom. There, unbought 
At last, the heart may murmur: This is mine. 
Jt is most strange that from a square of light 
Below tremendous heavens man should dare 
Yo hurl rebellion in the throat of night ; 
Should make the phalanxes of stars despair, 
Should trip the thundering darkness with a sleight 
And hang its lightnings, trophies in his lair. 


GROFFREY JOMUNSON, 
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Country Life 


A Sivr on Sport. 

A number of letters reach me—some of them from ardent 
sportsmen —urging that public opinion should be organized 
against such abnormal indulgences in killing birds as were 
reported on this page the other day. Feeling on the subject 
has been focussed by the widely circulated account of a 
* Dest on record * (a worst on record might be a better phrase) 
at Six Mile Bottom, where 1,416 partridges were killed in 
the day by the agency of seven men, fourteen guns and a 
large number of beaters. A number of quite untrue incidents 
have been bruited abroad, especially as to the number of 
birds killed by the dogs and the beaters, and the number of 
times particular coveys were driven over the guns. More 
than a thousand brace of partridges were killed on a famous 
Hampshire shoot last year, but bags—with apologies for the 
word—-of this size are only possible in two or three places ; 
and most of the letters that have reached me concern tame 
pheasants, not wild partridges. 

* * * * 

As an example I may give an extract from a letter from a 
country rectory that is situated in a district almost unknown 
to me: 

“4 hope you will not let this matter, this ‘slur on English sport ’ 
drop. Allthat you say might have been written with direct reference 
to the country round here. As you say, picked shots are selected 
in order to secure brobdingnagian bags ; for example, over 1,200 at 
X—-—-last week. I myself saw last year not less than 1,500 pheasants 
brought over the guns at the first stand. There is, or appears to 
he, a sort of ‘ big bag’ rivalry between X, Y and Z. I hear of one 


crack shot who hates the country, and just comes down from Town 
for two days here and elsewhere, and bolts back to Town. 


* * * * 

Customs that are the very negation of British sport are 
becoming established even in Scotland. Gangs of alleged 
sportsmen, who have no love of the place or knowledge of 
its ways, take a moor on the understanding that everything 
is provided. It is wickedly alleged that one of these persons 
brought no gun and made the petulant protest that he under- 
stood everything was to be provided. Such groups or syndi- 
cates may have nothing whatever to do with the art of the 
sport ; it may be they do not know a grey hen from a grouse 
or a snipe from a sandpiper. Natural history is a closed 
hook. They like to make a frequent noise with a lethal 
weapon discharged straight in the direction of a flving bird 
or coursing hare; and in case the direction should be too 
rough, one or two specialists at game or pigeons are engaged 
to bring the bag up to standard. This sort of sport is often 
British only in the sense that it takes place on British soil, 
and it is of quite a different nature from the pursuit of the 
*yeeord baz” by English landowners or syndicates; but 
both are examples of the unpleasant paths into which sport 
has been allowed to divagate. 

ae * * * 

Tn very many places the shooling syndicates are a by-word. 
There is no objection to a syndicate as such, It is the natural 
method of approach to sport for men who are not overburdened 
with money ; and there are many admirable syndicates of 
good sportsmen. Nevertheless, in cases where the syndicate 
has little or no local connexion with the place, or even county, 
many evils crop up. The men are greedy to kill all they 
“put down.” They descend like harpies on a county neighbour- 
hood, which get no good out of them, sometimes not even 
courtesy : and the only bond of connexion between the place 
and the sportsmen is the keeper. And, under instruction, the 
keeper is apt to be entirely ruthless in his pursuit of vermin, 
not least the fox and the badger. 

* x * * 


Curious anomalies, that displease many sportsmen, are to 
he found here and there. The loudest and most continuous 
bombardment that I have heard this year proceeded not from 
any guests at the Great House but from a posse of keepers. 
They are told off at frequent intervals to kill so many hundred 
pheasants, and proceed to the work with the same business-like 
thoroughness they devote to the fox-drives organized in the early 
autumn just before the local hounds begin cubbing. This is 
not written to defend the fox; but it is a pity —and quite 


unnecessary—that a state of civil war should exist between two 
classes of sportsmen. 
*K a * 

A delightful-maxim was quoted the other day in The Field. 
It represented the advice of an old and old-fashioned sportsmen 
to a beginner. “* First shoot what you want to give away. 
Then what you want to eat. Then stop.” It represents, of 
course, an impossible ideal at this date; but it is, I think, 
quite unquestionable that the continuous demand for bigger 
and bigger bags is utterly spoiling both the spirit and technique 
of sport. The ideal is wrong. Ability to get off four barrels 
more quickly than other people comes too high in the canons 
of the art. The necessity of the loader, whom guests must 
take and the host entertain, makes sport a plutocracy which 
boasts as many “ climbers ” as the most snobbish society. 

‘** What is it steels the sportsman’s heart ? 
Jt is his conscious pride of art.” 
But now the art itself is conventionalized. Even the dogs 
suffer. They can sit still and only fetch when told. Whether 
they are good finders of game, good hunters, becomes quite a 


secondary question. 
* * * * 


WHITEWASHED VERMIN. 

It is a welcome sign of the times—of the coming of a 
humaner wisdom—that the characters of all sorts of vermin 
are being whitewashed, even in quarters where sport is the 
first consideration. Far be it from me to condemn where 
game-preservers themselves acquit ; but, if only for the sake 
of the jay, observers and keepers must surely confess that 
the magpie does not belong to its class. Personally, though 
my garden peas have been ravaged by jays, I have never 
come upon one single example of its assassinations ; nor have 
I ever, in spite of search, been given a direct, authentic 
instance. On the other hand, I have known the magpie to 
ravage a poultry-yard ; in one particular instance to destroy 
every one of a brood of young turkeys, taking them piecemeal, 
one or two a day. And is it really true, as one critic asserts, 
that bothare destroyers of mice and voles? [very much doubt it. 

* # * * 
A Vittack DomeEspay Book. 

Mr. Maxwell and others in association with Community 
Councils are persuading Kent schoolchildren to make village 
surveys. It is 800 years since the first, and best, of these was 
made ; and one can imagine no beiter foundation for a child's 
interest in its home and culture than a local and more particu- 
lar Domesday Book. <A striking success was achieved three 
years ago in Oxfordshire. The method was to start with 
tracings of the one-inch ordnance map, and take each field, 
marking its name and nature, the erops it bore, the soil and 
sub-soil, the signal marks of history. The children perambu- 
lated the parish and enquired, for example, into the reason 
of the shape of the fields and the origin of the names. Many 
of these names went back a good three hundred years and 
several quaint derivations of yet quainter names were un- 
earthed. The Local Education Authority, Leplay House, 
Barnett House, the British Association, the Colleges all lent 
some aid ; and groups of teachers did the rest. The pamphlet 
(Village Survey-Making : An Oxford Experiment. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1s.) is as essential a document in a new 
kind of activity as Professor Abercrombie’s first County 
Survey, of Kent, which perhaps has influenced Mr. Maxwell 
in this historical (not fictional) venture. 

* * * % 
A VILLAGE H. Q. 

One of the villages that most fruitfully co-operated was the 
tiny hamlet of Idbury, which is on the way to become a sort 
of headquarters of what is called ‘ rural bias.” In its old 
Manor House Mr. Robertson-Scott edits his little half-crown 
quarterly, The Countryman, which becomes an almost neces- 
sary luxury of life to the Happy Countryman wherever he lives. 
Among other and perhaps livelier, if not more useful features it 
contains a condensed review of all country books. In it I 
rejoice that the reviewer emphasises the fact that one county, 
Cornwall, has made a census of its species of tree and shrub, 
Other counties, please copy. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS FOR INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.] 
Sir,—Speaking to the Liberal candidates at the National 
Liberal Club on December 5th, Mr. Lloyd George said : 

‘*T have worked with Civil Servants for seventeen years, and I 
know their value in peace and war, and anybody who tries to dis- 
parage them is a man who does not know what he is talking about. 
But they have got their limitations. They have got their functions, 
and the function of a Civil Servant is not to dictate or to thwart 
policy, but to carry it out. But they must take orders and advise 
as to the best methods of carrying it out, and if they do that you get 
full value out of them. Otherwise you will find that it will mean 
that there will be no advance.” 

Although these words were not addressed to the delegates 
of the India Round Table Conference, yet they will do well 
to ponder over them. In the future, as never before, the 
Provincial Governors in India will be called upon to show 
imagination and initiative. It will not do for them only to 
have their ears close to the ground, but they must also see 
the horizon. They must study world-movements and watch 
their repercussions on India. Without in the least suggesting 
any offence to the great Indian Civil Service. one may be 
pardoned for saying that these purposes will be best served 
by appointing distinguished public men, British and Indian, 
as Governors of Indian provinces. Should anybody, how- 
ever, entertain a suspicion that an Indian public man may 
in circumstances fail to rise above his party prejudices 
(a suspicion in itself not very generous), such a possibility 
may be guarded against by appointing Provincial Governors, 
when they are to be Indians, to hold office in provinces other 
than their own. This procedure will also serve, at least to 
some extent, to prevent the growth of excessive provincialism 
in India.—I am, Sir, &c., D. P. Raycuaupuvrt. 

23 Pariiament Hill, NW. 3. 


FREE TRADE AND LOW WAGES 
|To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Sin,—May an ordinary citizen, who is honestly trying to find 
his way through the fog of fiscal controversy, seek enlighten- 
ment on one point from some authority on Imperial Trade ? 

All parties appear agreed that it is highly desirable that we 
should sell more of our goods to Canada and Australia; and 
also, many add, to the Argentine. If we do sell more of our 
goods to them we must take more of their money in payment, 
and their money consists chiefly of corn and meat and wool 
and fruits and metals. If we are to receive more of these 
goods from Canada, Australia and the Argentine we must 
consume more ; that is to say, we must raise the standard of 
living of our people. How, therefore, can the present tendency 
to reduce wages be reconciled with the general desire to 
export more of our goods to these countries ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Reydon Covert, Southwold. P. C. Lorrvus. 


DUMPING 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprecrsvor.] 

Sir,---If you want to attack any method or policy, there is no 
simpler way than to give it an absurd name. ** Dumping” 
condemns itself. Yet how few who denounce it have taken 
the trouble to examine its origin, as explained in (for instance) 
Professor Ashley's lectures on * Business Economics”? — It 
is there shown that “the selling of goods at a lower price 
abroad than at home ~ is a natural and inevitable process— 
‘a perfectly normal outcome of a business situation.” It is 
not possible to spread the overhead costs evenly and propor- 
tionately over every article manufactured or produced. We 
need not suppose any secret or sinister design in low prices of 
imported goods. Assertions of the existence of such motives 
generally turn out to be pure conjectures. 

Further, I ask why dumping is almost always Jooked at 
from the producer's point of view, and seldom from that of 
the consumer. Surely we are consumers at Jeast as much as 
we are producers. If goods are sold dear abroad, and sent 
here to be sold cheap, in order to *‘ relieve the home market 
and prevent price from being forced down,” so much the 
worse for the foreign consumer and so much the better for us, 
especially if the imported article be the raw material of manu- 
factured goods (including manufactured foods). The farmer 


may not like cheap corn: to him it is “ unfair.” But why 
should the whole community be taxed, or restricted as to its 
sources of supply, in order that one section only of the com. 
munity may benefit ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

CONSUMER, 


RELIGION AND CHURCHES 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 
Sir,—I was looking forward with some interest to an article 
on the question of the organized Church being necessary to 
religion, but Mr. Joad (Dec. 13th) disappointed by a complete 
failure to come anywhere near his subject. By striking a false 
scent at the beginning of his article he has not dealt with the 
question at issue at all but has been misled into saying a great 
many things of varying degrees of irrelevancy. 

He makes the deplorable blunder of thinking that mysticism 
is the same as true religion and seems to imagine that the 
test of a Church is its power to enable men to ** enjoy religious 
experience.” 

Frankness compels me to assert that Mr. Joad does not 
know what true religion is, nor what the Church exists for. It 
may be that Roman Catholics, Anglicans and mysties of all 
churches will go part of the way with him, but in the interest 
of true religion I have a decided objection to admitting that the 
function of the Church is to work up, communicate or foster 
psychological states, as if religion were the enjoyment of an 
experience ! 

It would take much more space than I dare claim to enter 
into the question of what true religion is, but let me only advise 
Mr. Joad to go to the Bible and to Jesus, and he will not 
find that true prophetic religion is the ** delicious desert *’ and 
‘** dazzling darkness *” of which the mystics speak. He will 
find in the Bible not mysticism but the world—the world with 
its men and women, hunger, death, riches, weddings, politics, 
wars, harlots, priests, kings and all the rest of the shadows 
which make up this life. Then into the very midst of those 
vanities there strikes the word of God and the Judgment of 
God, the only event that gives them significance. That is true 
religion. ‘* He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

You will find in the Bible men with their violent moods of 
repentance and exultation which you might call mystical 
(although I doubt it), but no one who knows what the Bible is 
driving at would ever make the mistake of thinking that its 
revelation is meant to tickle our souls with enjoyable experi- 
ences. Let Mr. Joad take his conception of religion to the 
Bible and it will wither like a highly scented flower under the 
scorching fire of an Amos or a Jeremiah in much the same way 
as it would wilt under the scorn of the modern atheist who 
would label it “dope”. Yet Mr. Joad talks complacently of the 
future of religion being one in which the experience of the 
mystics will be increasingly the experience of the man in the 
strect ! 

No doubt a severe enough attack can be made against the 
organized Church but it will have to be made by one who knows 
that the Church is not an academy for producing mysties. I 
will not trespass upon your space by attempting to define the 
Church. That is not necessary for my present purpose which 
is merely to point out that Mr. Joad has not yet issued a 
challenge to the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Gorebridge, Midlothian. Joun A. Hatt. 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 

|To the Editor of the Sepecratror.] 
Sin,—If your correspondent, Mr. Bowyer, would extend his 
enquiries, I think he would find that almost all the large 
provincial hospitals in this country have already adopted a 
contributory scheme which has enabled them to keep free 
from debt. 

I am under the impression that the Radcliffe Infirmary 
and County Hospital, Oxford, was the first county hospital 
to give the lead. By the end of 1919, the hospital was heavily 
in debt, and written appeals were sent to subscribers without 
increasing funds to any great extent. It was clear that the 
hospital must either sacrifice at least two-thirds of its beds, 
or raise money in a new way. 

It was known that for many years in some of the large 
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manufacturing centres, such as Leicester, Newcastle, &c., 
large sums had been annually collected for the local hospitals 
from the werkers in those towns, the employers in many 
cases, with the consent of the workers, deducting a weekly 
sum of 4d. and paying the amount directly to the represent. 
ative of the hospital. 

In the early part of 1920, the Management Committee of 
the Oxford Hospital appointed a sub-committee to go into 
the question, and, after careful consideration, the Management 
Committee decided to start a contributory scheme, requiring 
all those who came under an income limit to contribute, in 
the case of husband and wife 4d. a week, all children up to 
the age of fourteen free, between fourteen and nineteen 1d. 
nu week, and after nineteen 2d. It was stated that, while it 
was comparatively easy to get well paid artizans in our 
large towns to pay 4d. weekly, it would be impossible to get 
this amount from agricultural labourers, whose wages were 
notoriously low. If the scheme were to succeed it would be 
by holding meetings in the villages and small towns, and by 
explaining to the people the necessity of keeping the beds in 
being, the increased cost of running hospitals, and the 
enormous increase in the number of operations, and other 
services. Care was taken to appeal to their pride and self- 
reliance to do something to help themselves, if and when the 
necessity arose. 

Ispecially were they urged not to think of how much they 
were to get out of the scheme themselves, but to realize how 
they might by their efforts help to save the life of a friend, or 
to keep a bed open for a friend who was in dire distress as 
the result of an unexpected illness. 

Wherever the speakers went ready helpers were found, 
men and women who undertook to go round at short intervals, 
and collect these small sums. Without this help the scheme 
could not have succeeded. At the outset it was realized that 
a paid organizer was essential, one who could arrange 
meetings and speak at them. By good fortune, a most 
excellent organizer was found, who has been retained ever 
since, and, no doubt, a goed deal of the success of the movement 
is due to his efforts. 

I may add that all the cottage hospitals in the district benefit 
by this scheme as well as ourselves. 

What are the results ? Since the inception of the scheme 
in September, 1920, up to date we have received in 2d. a week 
contributions a sum of £265,000. Last year the scheme 
brought in £33,000 odd. We have sent out during this year 
more than 77,000 contribution cards. 

Apart altogether from the financial success, for the first 
{ime in the hearts of the inhabitants of the district has been 
awakened a real and genuine interest in their hospital, and a 
pride in it.—I am, Sir, &c., Wm. Couuier, M.D. 

Oxford. 

DULL SERMONS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Sm,-—I. perhaps overstep my province in attempting to 
traverse the charges made by Mr. Clayton in your issue of 
December 13th, against the clergy of hisown church. I would 
say in a word that, a regular worshipper in the Church of 
England when on holiday and at other times, I have been 
struck by the high general average of the preaching I hear. 
It may not beso highas the Scottish ; but the tests of scholarship 
required of licentiates in Scotland are very stringent. And 
when one remembers the miserable pittances on which the 
inglish laity require so many of their clergy to live, and the 
consequent inability of the latter to buy books, the standard 
of preaching seems to me surprisingly high. Certainly it ill 
deserves the torrential dispraise of Mr. Clayton’s article. 

I agree with the protest made in the name of a ** lover of the 
language,” against loose English, though it comes, perhaps, not 
quite appropriately from the author of the mixed metaphors 
of Mr. Clayton’s second paragraph. But that is by the way. 
It is with the slashing attack on preachers and preachivg in 
general that I am concerned. 

The article was no doubt meant to be of the genre of literary 
extravaganza—though even at that it seems as overdone 
as it is liable to be misunderstood. But nothing less than a 
feeling of outrage is aroused by such statements as that the 
successful preacher’s art is one of “ flattery, magniloquence, 
lip service and simulated ecstasy.” Mr. Clayton is a frequent 
and effective preacher. Is that his secret? It is not (on my 


own small platform) mine. And when he speaks of the 
successful—or earnest—preacher as ** Christ’s toastmaster,” 
one more than doubts the taste, one shudders at the irreverence 
of the collocation—till one remembers that it is only Mr. 
Clayton’s way. He is a man of unique personality and a 
great power for good, so—perhaps with a sigh—we must let 
him have it. 

Mr. Clayton would differentiate between the preacher and 
the pastor, and separate their offices. But I believe that it 
is rarely any other than the pastor—the man in daily contact 
with the needs and thoughts of his people—with human 
nature in all its modes and moods—who can profitably preach 
to them. Alternatively, I gather, Mr. Clayton would abolish 
preaching, and concentrate on Worship. But I seem to 
remember that it was through the “ foolishness of preaching ”’ 
—yes, “ foolishness ”—that the Gospel first spread like wild- 
fire ; and that the Master’s order was to go into all the world 
and (not primarily celebrate Masses, but)—** preach.” —I am, 
Sir, &e., ARCHIBALD FLEMING. 

St. Columba’s Church of Scotland, Pont Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Clayton does well to attack the number and quality 
of the sermons preached to-day. Unfortunately, it is not 
generally realized that the Prayer Book only orders one 
sermon to be preached on Sunday, and that after the Creed 
in the Communion Service. There is no provision whatsoever 
for a sermon at Mattins or Evensong. We are ordered to 
catechise the children after the reading of the second lesson 
and Evensong, but now that Evensong is sung in the evening 
and not in the afternoon, this catechising is perhaps impossible. 

The Church of England appears to be as much against 
sermons as is Mr. Clayton. It thinks, and rightly so, that a 
man cannot preach two sermons in one day. Was it not the 
great Bishop Andrewes who said: ‘* He that preacheth twice 
a day prateth at least once” ? Those of us who have to do it 
know the truth of this ! 

Yet, for all this, poor priests who are wearied to death with 
the cares and anxieties of large parishes are expected to preach 
twice on Sundays, in addition to catechising the children in 
the afternoon. The merning sermon is often preached by a 
man who is fasting, if he keeps the fast before Communion. 

Now, why must this be done, seeing it is certainly not re- 
quired of us, and is severely criticized when it is done? The 
answer is: ‘* My people love to have it so.” The remedy 
lies with the laity. So long as the laity are unable to come 
together for worship without a sermon, so long will this state 
of affairs continue.—I am, Sir, &c., SAcERDOS QUIDAM. 


DIVORCE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,— Most churchpeople will, I think, feel that both the 
writer on * Divorce,” and the previous writer, who in an 
article on irreligion referred to the same subject, are basing 
their arguments on a fallacy. Do Christians wish to impose 
their views on marriage reform upon non-Christians? I 
greatly doubt it. But what churchpeople (many of the laity, 
at least) feel strongly is that marriage in Church ought to be 
reserved for those who affirm, and are prepared to follow, her 
teaching on that subject. At present the Church marriage 
service is a farce. 

We have the unedifying spectacle of dignitaries of the 
church performing a fashionable wedding in a fashionable 
church, and of that same marriage being subsequently dis- 
solved without comment from those persons. By all means 
let people hold their own views on divorce—but let them be 
married at a registry office, or in private houses, as in America. 
There is an increasing body of public opinion which feels that 
the Church does not take enough trouble about teaching on 
marriage—does not, in fact, make it difficult enough. 

Pleaders for easy divorce always instance drunkenness, un- 
faithfulness, insanity, &c., as their strongest arguments. If, 
however, Christian marriage had even as much preparation 2s 
an ordinary business career, facts about temperament, here- 
dity, health, &c., could (or should) in most cases be ascer- 
tained beforehand. ‘* The leopard does not change his spots.” 
Yet when he does not, everyone cries out about the cruel 
untairness of it.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. Payne. 

24 Oxford Road, Souikampten. 
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PERFORMING ANIMALS 


|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—In your current issue there are three replies attacking 
Lord Lonsdale for his opinion upon trained and exhibited 
animals, and as one who is greatly concerned, I beg to submit 
a brief reply applicable to each one, and I will first refer 
to Mr. L. Noble’s letter, as that is the shortest. I suggest that 
this gentleman's references may be largely discounted, as 
indeed, most of such charges of cruelty may be, by the fact 
that this particular instance of a horse being whipped many 
years ago cannot now be investigated. But Mr. Noble 
admits that no one prevented him seeing the alleged cruelty 
which I hope, if he had seen to-day, would result in his 
bringing a charge against the horse-trainer, who would be 
subject to a very heavy penalty and, worse still, his name 
might be taken off the Register either permanently or for a 
specified period. 

I may seem like a David facing another Goliath when I 
dare challenge the actions and sincerity of the £100,000 per 
year R.S.P.C.A. with its favourite ages-ago charges 
against exhibitors of animals, and my objection so far 
as my colleagues and I are concerned, will be equally 
direct and to the point. We can see through the artificial 
fog they have created in order to bolster up general belief 
in a present-day system of secret cruelty which, however, 
could never be concealed or go unpunished if it actually 
existed. And upon these allegations they have adopted a 
policy of sweeping away, without compensation from their 
huge funds, the livelihood of many artists whose capital 
and employment is represented by their animals. 

The serio-comic element of their parliamentary efforts in 
this direction is seen by an Amendment Bill passed through 
the House of Lords by Lord Danesfort (who is also upon the 
Council of the R.S.P.C.A. and whose photograph, by the way, 
| have before me in the act of shooting birds, and who has, 
by such sports, probably maimed more creatures than the 
total number of trained animals in Great Britain). This 
Bill gives exclusive privileges to zoological societies for 
unrestricted exhibiting and training, but would, contrariwise, 
foree other animal exhibitors out of business. 

I, therefore, claim. that this alone is an outward and visible 
proof of insincerity that will react upon them and _ bring 
about a dénouement of a Goliath-like nature. 

It is also timely that reference should be made to the 
* Jack London” literature which they issue with so much 
authority upon the subject of cruelty to performing enimals. 
This gentleman was certainly a wonderful writer of fiction, 
but one who actually knew very little about the subject, 
and who copied from a 4d. booklet, entitled The Confessions 
of an Animal Trainer (a story paid for to a down-and-out 
circus hanger-on) producing, in regular sequence, from its 
pages a well-padded book called Jerry, the Brother of Michael, 
which is still the fictitious basis upon which most anti- 
performing-animal propaganda exists. 

I suggest that any unbiased reader, desirous of information 
upon the subject, should apply personally to any circus 
manager or exhibitor of animals, and gather first-hand know- 
ledge for themselves after which they would be better able to 
disdain the £100,000 per year cruelty-subscription-collecting 
rivalry, and I trust be happier in themselves by devoting a 
proportion of their time and money to suffering humanity. 
It seems unnatural and inhuman that animal societies 
should outnumber even societies for little children by about 
ten to one.—I1 am, Sir, &ce., 

JOSEPH WoopwaArpD, 
Member Variety Artists’ Federation. 
18 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Lord Lonsdale, in his letter to you, in which he states 
that he supports Mr. Mills’ Circus, concludes thus: “I in 
no way hold any brief for local and travelling menageries, 
for I fear I dislike them owing to their continual movement 
and enclosed cages.” Is Lord Lonsdale aware that the 
lions which have been travelling from town to town with 
Mr. Mills’ Circus were kept for some time in ordinary travelling 
vans in Leicester cattle market before they joined Mr. Mills’ 
Cireus at Luton, that they hed been associated with Mr, 


Collins’ Cireus, that some of Mr. Mills’ turns are the same 

as appeared at Pat Collins’ Circus last Christmas, and that 

Mr. Collins takes a small travellins menagerie from one fair 

ground to another ?—I am, Sir, &c., Brucr EvsMerr. 
Glendower, Cropston, nr. Leicester. 


VIVISECTION 

[To the Editor of the Spv.craror.] 
Sir,—Sir Humphry Rolleston has been permitted to speak 
to the countless wireless listeners in praise of vivisection. 
He said, ‘‘ we should not be led by a genuine sympathy for 
a comparatively small number of dogs and other animals 
into delaying the discoveries and new remedies which might 
save the lives of your nearest and dearest when they are 
critically ill.” 

This one sentence contains the ancient defence of inflicting 
serious suffering on helpless animals by licensed scientific 
inquisitors. It violates the fundamental principle of Christian 
ethics that if we take an animal's life we are bound to take 
it with as little accompanying pain as possible. 

Next it speaks of “a comparatively small nuinber of 
dogs and other animals” as being treated in a manner that 
violates the above fundamental principle of Christian ethics. 
With what is this comparison in numbers associated, and 
what does it matter in morals how often you violate funda- 
mental principles ? If it is wrong to steal, it matters nothing 
whether the thief steals from ** comparatively “ few innocent 
victims. If he steals from only 8,348 Londoners out of the 
seven millions, does that make his thefts innocent acts ? 
And if he can assert, though without specific proof, that 
he has most beneficently distributed the proceeds of his 
larcencies, does that entitle him to the admiration of any- 
body except his fellow thieves ? 

Then we come to the well worn phrase about ** our nearest 
and dearest.” I am quite sure my nearest and dearest 
would repudiate with disgust any suggestion that they should 
sanction dreadful suffering being inflicted on helpless animals 
on the chance—for it is only a chance being admittedly an 
experiment—of their being saved some pain or even kept 
alive. Anyone who would say * by all means inflict dreadful 
misery and suffering on a dog who has been lost and taken 
to a laboratory if thereby I can be benefited’ would never 
be among my own “ nearest and dearest.” And as one who 
suffered shocking agony in a nursing home, I know no one 
about me would have insulted me by suggesting that I should 
sanction the torturing of a dog on the chance of thereby 
finding some relief for myself. 

Lastly, of course I know nothing about medicine or surgery, 
though I have in my life not seldom benefited by the kindly 
mninistrations of doctors and surgeons and to one great surgeon 
owe the life of my son desperately wounded in France, but 
I do know that the caticer given to all the hundreds of thousands 
of animals in all the organs of their bodies has produced 
nothing but vast interminable reports, which nobody reads, 
while the death rate from the disease has never ceased to 
increase every year. Cancer is the classic instance of a vast 
implacable welter of suffering being inflicted on animals for 
over twenty years with no benefit of any kind to mankind. 
This is a specific case. Sir Humphry Rolleston only declaims 
generalities.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPNEN COLERIDGE. 

The Ford, Chobham. 


“SPORTSMAN ” 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—-I have seen in your issue of December 18th that Mr. 
Graham does not seem to understand the definition of a 
‘** sportsman.” I enclose what one of the best of sportsmen 
once wrote to Punch, and I think he will now know the 
meaning of the term.—I am, Sir, &e., 


7, Balfour Road, N. Acton. A. G. Purcnasr. 





—— ae 


** After all what is a Sportsman ? As I understand the breed, 
he is one who has not merely braced his muscles and developed 
his endurance by the exercise of some great sport, but has in the 
pursuit of that exercise learnt to control his anger, to be con- 
siderate to his fellow-men, to take no mean advantage, to resent 
as a dishonour the very suspicion of trickery, to bear aloft a 
cheerful countenance under disappointment, and never to own 
himself defeated until the last breath is out of his body.’’—R.C. 
LenMann, Punch, June 26th, 1907, 
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FORCED LABOUR IN: RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sin, —It is all to the good that Mr. John Harris is ventilating 
the relation between forced labour and slavery, though Dr. 
Johnson settled the matter summarily by defining slavery 
as forced labour. My resolution, carried unanimously at 
the Unionist Party meeting, dealt with both prison and 
compulsory labour. It affirmed (1) That importing products 
of prison or compulsory labour is to foster slavery, and is 
a stultification of the efforts we have made in the past to 
suppress slavery. (2) It is therefore the duty of Parliament 
to effect the complete exclusion of such Soviet Russian 
imports as are known to belong to trades where prison and /or 
compulsory labourers are extensively employed. 

As regards prison labour in the timber trade the proof 
js complete. As regards compulsory labour in other trades 
the proof is furnished by the various edicts issued from 
time to time for the enrolment of labour and the deprivation 
of all food supplies for all who are not working for the Soviet 
State wherever the State may determine. As Mr. Henderson 
has promised to include these edicts in the coming White 
Paper it is my belief that the chain of evidence will by then 
be officially endorsed. It should be remembered in con- 
nexion with prison labour that it consists of those in prisons, 
and those in prison camps labouring mainly on timber. 
The former, as ordained in the Criminal Code, labour on all 
sorts of merchandise. ‘The word “ convicts” habitually 
used is a misnomer, for many are political prisoners who 
have never been tried but incarcerated for refusing to do the 
bidding of the Ogpu, for religion, or for abstaining from 
professing Communist sympathies, while a numerous class 
were more well-to-do peasants whose property is confiscated. 
The Anti-Slavery Convention laid down at the outset that 
“slavery is the status or condition of a person over whom 
any or all of the powers attaching to the rights of ownership 
are exercised.” This is precisely what has happened in 
Russia and it is quite useless for the Anti-Slavery Society 
and the League of Nations Union to explain their both 
pitiful and pitiless inaction by the subterfuge of ‘ chattel 
slavery,” for where there is only one owner there can be 
no buyers or sellers. 

The Anti-Slavery Convention of 1926 came when slavery 
did not exist in Russia. In Article 5 it spoke of the grave 
consequences of compulsory or forced Jabour and the need 
“as soon as possible to put an end to the practice,” but 
while existing it “shall invariably be of an exceptional 
character, shall always receive adequate remuneration, and 
shall not involve the removal of the labourers from their 
usual place of residence.” 

These mitigations of slavery are all violated in Russia. 
Families are broken up, homes destroyed, labourers removed 
hundreds to thousands of miles, and shifted from one employ- 
ment to another. There is only one weapon we can employ 
and that is to refuse to receive the products of either prison or 
slave labour. The world, that looks to Great Britain to 
rise to the level of a great tradition, will soon follow our 
lead, and the lead America has already given.__I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, S.W. 1. CARLYON BULLAIRS. 


RUSSIAN DUMPING 
[fo the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sin,—In 1920 Messrs. Hutchinson published The Memoirs of 
Alexander Isvolsky, who in 1906-1910 had been Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and after that until the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 Ambassador in France. He died in 
Paris in August, 1919. 

I was reading the book lately, and in the chapter devoted 
to the famous Russian statesman, Count Witte, of whom 
Isvolsky was an admirer, I came across the following passage 
(p. 121) which I think should interest your readers :— 

“ , ~~. There is a consensus of opinion that one of Count 
Witte’s principal merits was the immense effort he made for the 
development or rather the creation of a great manufacturing industry 
in Russia. Without depreciating the brilliant results he achieved 
in that direction, one may ask if he did not ‘ put the cart before 
the horse’? In giving all his attention to the workshop, did not 
Count Witte fail to comprehend the character, essentially agri 
cultural, of Russia and her need of a preparatory phase . . .? 
And was it not due to the financial policy of Count Witte—notably 
the colossal growth of the Foreign Debt contracted for the putchase 
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of the railways whose maintenance and operation demanded 
enormous sums of ready money—that great quantities of agri- 
cultural products had to be exported thereby disturbing the economie 
balance and even affecting the physical condition of the rural popula- 
tion? 4 « .° (my emphasis). 

It is interesting to read here of what Count Witte was 
attempting in Russia a quarter of a century ago, and to 
compare it with what the Soviet is now attempting with its 
* Five Year Plan.” Not the least significant part of the above 
extract is the final sentence showing how Witte was en- 
deavouring to finance his industrialization plans.—I 
Sir, &e., 

London. 


BURNS AND THE BIOGRAPHER 


[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.| 

Sir,—My attention has only just been drawn to a letter in your 
issue of November 8th, from the author of the latest life of 
the poet Robert Burns, in which the Burns Federation is 
referred to in disparaging and undeserved terms. I do not 
wish to engage in any controversy, but as President of the 
Burns Federation I feel it my duty to deny emphatically the 
allegation that the Federation is cither obscurantist or obstruc- 
tive in regard to the elucidation of the material facts of Burns’ 
life. The work of the Federation stands for all to see, and no 
book has been published on Burns in the last thirty vears, not 
excepting Mrs. Carswell’s biography, that does not owe a very 
great debt—not always acknowledged— to the Burns Federa: 
tion, its Members and their work. 

The policy of the Federation is to promote an appreciative 
interest in Burns and to stimulate and assist in the publication 
of authentic records and data concerning the poet. Its annual 
reports and the various results of its activities are available for 
the use of all students of Burns’ life, as is its assistance and 
advice at all times. It appears to me that Mrs. Carswell, 
whose biography I have read with the greatest interest, does 
not perhaps realize or appreciate this policy. 

It would be idle to conceal the fact that there are parts of 
Mrs. Carswell’s biography where the Federation—and not the 
Federation alone—questions the taste as well the accuracy. 
But in spite of differences of opinion the Federation will always 
be ready to assist in any honest endeavour to produce a true 
picture of Robert Burns, and when the second and revised 
edition of Mrs. Carswell’s work is being prepared I can promise 
her the Federation's assistance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALEXANDER GIBB. 
(President Burns Federation.) 
Queen Anne's Lodge, Westminster, London, SW. 1. 


am, 
J. C. MACGREGOR. 


THE MOSLEY MANIFESTO 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 

Sir,—In times of drought, famine or pestilence the Zulus and 
other South African tribes demanded a witch doctor who 
would bring rain, give them abundant crops and _ restore 
health. The demand was usually met by a witch doctor 
who smelt out his political opponents but rarely remedied 
the evils. I gather from the Mosley Manifesto and Mr. 
Strachey’s commentary on it that a similar demand exists 
among us to-day. There are to be not one but five witch 
doctors, who are to restore prosperity to the nation and 
make us all happy and contented. Nevertheless, although 
human nature is much the same everywhere, my South 
African experience leaves me incredulous and my _ mid- 
Victorian mentality compels me to diagnose the disease 
before prescribing a remedy. Mr. Strachey, quoting Mr. 
Lloyd George with approval, says we are “ moving into, 
rather than through a crisis.” For once in my life I agree 
with both Mr. Strachey and Mr. Lloyd George, but I ask 
the cause of the crisis before prescribing a remedy. 

In the pre-War period our trade was expanding, capital 
was accumulating faster than population, with the result 
that wages were rising slowly but surely. Europe, despite 
its armaments, was prosperous and provided a growing 
market for our surplus products which were sent in exchange 
for the foreign surpluses. 

But a war took place, our trade was stopped, our European 
customers were almost ruined and are still very poor. ‘They 
can no longer buy our products and, so far as I can gather 
from an examination of the map, Europe has about 7,000 
kilometres of new frontiers, ten new customs barriers and 
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higher barriers have been erected, not only in Europe but 
in the United States and the British Dominions. 

We borrowed recklessly during the War, spent generously 
and acquired the habit of a higher standard of life to be 
obtained by the lavish expenditure of borrowed money, and 
we have a debt of over seven thousand millions. 

From these facts I infer that we are poorer than we were, 
that we are living beyond our income, and that economy is 
both a moral and an economic necessity. I know of no 
witch doctor who can restore our lost millions, enrich our 
customers or pull down the foreign customs barriers. 

The remedies proposed by our magicians are: (1) To erect 
new customs barriers round our own shores, thus establishing 
a blockade more effective than that established by German 
submarines ; (2) To borrow more money and _ spend it 
unprofitably in maintaining the standard of life ; (3) To put 
commerce into the hands of Import Boards, and industry 
under State supervision, that is to say, to repeat an experi- 
ment which had disastrous financial results in the War. 

I remain unconvinced. It may be possible to ‘ smell 
out’? a political opponent or a responsible Minister by 
accusing him of having bewitched our finances, but I do not 
believe that it is possible to avert a crisis by repeating all 
the errors of policy which have caused the crisis. 

And it is with relief that I turn from the proposals of our 
politicians to the sound sense contained in Mr. WKiddy’s 
article on the sanctity of contracts. A nation which practises 
economy and pays its debts saves its credit, its most valuable 
asset.—I am, Sir, &c., GrAnAM Bower. 

Siudiwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CANCER 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sin,—A few days ago the British Empire Cancer Campaign 
published a popular volume, The Truth About Cancer. It 
minimizes the cancer danger, tells us that “‘ there is at birth 
an eight to one chance against dying of cancer’ (page 15), 
and that the average medical practitioner has only ** about 
two deaths from cancer per annum” (page 15). The volume 
is written by, and on behalf of, laboratory workers and 
surgeons, whose work is described and extolled, and we are 
urged once more that the only cure is to be found in early 
operation or ray treatment. Not a word is said about the 
prevention of cancer. Diet and methods of living are treated 
as of no importance, for we read: ‘* There is no shred of 
reliable evidence that consumption of, or abstinence from, 
any particular article of dict leads to the occurrence of 
cancer ”’ (page 24). 

During several decades there has been a_ nation-wide 
propaganda for early and thorough treatment of cancer by 
the knife, radium, &c. The Ministry of Health has published 
a number of volumes purporting to show that early 
treatment leads to a very large percentage of cures. One 
would have imagined that the intensified propaganda for 
sarly surgery, which has borne fruit, as is known to every 
surgeon, would have led to a reduction in the cancer death-rate. 
Unfortunately, this has not been the case. In 1911, 35,902 
out of 527,810 deaths in England and Wales were due to 
eancer. In 1928, 56,253 deaths out of 460,389 were due to 
cancer. During 1911-1928 the cancer mortality has increased 
by 56 per cent., notwithstanding the most strenuous pro- 
paganda for early operation and the enormous increase of 
early operations. In 1911 one death out of every fifteen was 
due to cancer. In 1928 one death out of every eight was due 
to cancer. The relative cancer mortality has practically 
doubled, and yet the volume extols surgical treatment as the 
only cure, treating the disease fatalistically and unavoidable 
and deriding the widely held opinion that cancer is due to our 
way of living. 

Hundreds of eminent physicians and surgeons practising 
among primitive races have stated that they have hardly ever 
encountered cancer among the natives, but have treated 
many cases among the white men living in their midst. 
Cancer is currently described as a disease of old age. Primitive 
races, we are told, have little cancer because people die 
relatively young. From the British statistics we know that 
butchers, workers in the drink trade, and seamen are the most 
short-lived people. If cancer was, indeed, a disease cf old 
age, the cancer mortality should be far higher among the 


long-lived clergymen and agricultural labourers than among the 
short-lived butchers, workers in the drink trade and seamen. 
In reality the cancer mortality among the latter is from two 
to three times as great as among the long-lived agricultural 
labourers and clergymen. Plain natural living has its reward 
in long life, and the smallest cancer death-rate known. Among 
the primitive South African negroes cancer is extremely rare, 
Among the Europeanized negroes in the coast towns and in 
the United States it is extremely frequent. Cancer is a 
disease of civilization and largely preventable. It is a pity 
that the British Empire Cancer Campaign has issued this very 
unhelpful, misleading, and therefore mischievous, volume. 
I am, Sir, &e., J. Exuis Barker. 
Albion Lodge, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N. 2. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
CuristMAS PRESENTS FOR HospPitTa.s. 

Why should not hospitals generally take advantage of the 
excellent proposal put forward by the chairman of the Royal 
Kar Hospital, London, for allowing everyone, including the 
young folk, to join in giving presents to the sick this Christmas ? 
Mr. Geoffrey Duveen suggests that smokers should collect 
their coupons for this purpose ; the idea might well be extended 
to the multitude of others who come upon coupons in their 
purchase of flour, tea, soap, chocolates, and so forth. If the 
secretaries of any hospitals interested were to intimate in 
your columns their willingness to receive coupons from 
sympathizers, I feel sure that the Jatter would instantly 
respond, not only during the Christmas Season but throughout 
the coming year.—Mvuriet H. D. WiLtLoucyBy, 95 Harley 
Street, W. 1. 

Domestic SERVICE AND NURSING. 

May I comment briefly on the letter of Mrs. Gilchrist 
Thompson, in the Spectator of December 13th? It is, I 
think, an accepted fact that the average girl from the ranks 
of those engaged in domestic service has not the right sort of 
education to fit her for undergoing the training in hospital 
now necessary before a girl can obtain the necessary certificate 
without which she cannot lay claim to be a_ registered 
trained nurse. Nursing to-day is a profession, and a scientific 
profession, as well as a vocation, and adequate early education 
is an absolute necessity to enable the teaching received in the 
wards and lecture rooms to be properly grasped.—Mary C, 
Fair, Eskdale, Holmbrook, Cumberland. 

Bririsn Goops In CHINA. 

Reference is frequently made to the Lancashire cotton 
trade in the China market, and the competition which has 
now to be faced from Japan. With a view to obtaining a 
share of the business in cotton coatings in this market, con- 
signments of this cloth have been sent out by Manchester, 
and the ultimate fate of some of these goods may be a matter 
of interest to your readers. In recent purchases of this cloth 
the Chinese buyers opened the cases, took out the pieces, 
removed the make up, and placed the pieces in Japanese 
paper. In other words, the Chinese dealers, who may be 
presumed to know something about their own market, con- 
sidered that the hest way of disposing of these goods was to 
pass them off as Japanese production.-—RONALD MACDONALD, 
Shanghai. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,’ DecEMBER 25th, 1830. 
Sm WALTER Scott. 

At tho mecting of the creditors of Sir Walter Scott, which was 
held at Edinburgh on the 17th instant, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: ‘ That Sir Walter Scott be requested 
to accept of his furniture, plate, linen, paintings, library, and 
curiosities of every description, as the best means the creditors have 
of expressing their very high sense of his most honourable conduct, 
and in grateful acknowledgment for the unparalleled and most 
successful exertions he has made, and continues to make for them.” 

AGRICULTURE AT PRESENT. 

We observe that the system of assigning small plots of land to 
cottagers, as recommended by Lord Salisbury, seems to gain favour 
in the House; and we are somewhat surprised to seo that Mr. 
Dawson, in the chapter on Emigration in his excellent book on New 
South Wales, seems favourable to the plan. It is a pleasant thing 
to hear of; and “‘ the cottager and his cow, and his small farm,” 
seems to bring back the haleyon days of England, as they are sup- 
posed to have been—the ‘good old times ;” but a partial restora- 
tion is sometimes only an additional misery. In practice, it is found 
that the cottagers with land are geucrally tho poorest of the parish ; 
and it may be had on very good testimony, that it is almost impos- 
sible for a mere labourer to support himself on the tract of land he 
can cultivate. Agriculture, in the present state of things, like every 
other trade, requires other capital besides labour: a cottager has 
none; and his best way of availing himself of his labour is to hire 
it out to one who has other kinds of capital, that they may fructify 
by the junction, If an employer on a large scale cannot make it 
answer his purpose to hire labour, it is certain that the labourer 
himself under all his disadvantages can make nothing of it. 
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A Genius of Common Sense 


Advice to Young Men and (Incidentally) to Young Women. 
By William Cobbett. Edited with a Preface by Earl E. Fisk. 
(Knopf, 40s.) 

One of the first pieces of advice William Cobbett had to 

offer to the young men and (incidentally) the young women 

of his day was that they should start, ‘“‘ I beseech you, with 
the conviction firmly fixed in your mind, that you have no 
right to live in this world.” 

This dates his book a long wav back: nowadays we start 
with the opposite conviction, that we have a better right 
to live in the world than anyone who has lived in it longer 
than ourselves: and Cobbett’s honest, persuasive way will 
hardly, perhaps, seem more than humorous to us, the uncon- 
scious humour of an odd old priggish fellow who had a swarm 
of bees in his bonnet. His book dates, indeed, not only to 
a period, but to a type of mentality which is so out of fashion, 
we might say, as to be altogether absurd. Nevertheless, 
and neither because he is to our superior modern thinking so 
bigoted as to be a comical figure, nor merely for the sake 
of his Rural Rides, about which it is the literary custom to 
make a fuss, Cobbett undoubtedly (as he was so certain 
himself, though perhaps for not quite the right reasons, 
e.g., ““ my famous great grammar for teaching French people 
English, the standard work of reference on the subject ”’) 
will live on sturdily enough in his works. If only in this 
really masterful and rarely refreshing series of letters his 
prose would endure, because quite apart from any question 
of style or subject, he was a writer of such invariable slogging 
honesty as to be almost unique. We may not take his advice 
in these letters: but we cannot help taking notice of it. It 
may be pig-headed, prejudiced, occasionally impossible, 
but the way it is set out is magnificent. And, though fashions 
change, what a genius of common sense inspires the whole 
book ! 

This, surely, will always be the real reason why it must 
continue to be worth reprinting—not, as Mr. Earl Fisk 
seems to suggest in his cheerfully informal preface, that 
it appeals to us nowadays chiefly as a work of unconscious 
humour, Cobbett being the “sublime prig pinned up in 
all his self-satisfied smugness for all the world to look at”! 

Still, it would be ungrateful to quarrel with Mr. Fisk. 
We should rather thank him for the introduction to this 
neglected classic and then let William Cobbett speak for 
himself. Here are two representative pieces of advice, the 
first from his letter “* To a Lover ” :— 

‘But who is to tell whether a girl will make an industrious 
woman ? How is the purblind lover, especially, to be able to 
ascertain whether she, whose smiles and dimples and bewitching 
lips have half-bereft him of his senses: how is he to be able to 
judge, from any thing he can see, whether the beloved object 
will be industrious or lazy ? . . . There are certain outward and 
visible signs, from which a man, not wholly deprived of the use 


of his reason, may form a pretty accurate judgment as to the 
matter. It was a story in Philadelphia, some years ago, that a 


young man, who was courting one of three sisters, happened to bo 
on a visit to her, when all three were present, and when one said 
to the others, ‘I wonder where our needle is.’ Upon which he 
withdrew, resolved never to think more of a girl who possessed 
a needle only in partnership, and who, it appeared, was not too 
well informed as to the place where even that share was deposited. 

. . . This was, to be sure, a very flagrant instance of a want of 
industry ; for, if the third part of the use of a needle satisfied her 
when single, it was reasonable to anticipate that marriage would 
banish that useful implement altogether.” 


Is this out of date? It may be, but only in so far as the 
lover might have difliculty, nowadays, in finding a girl who 
used a needle at all, let alone a third part of one: the moral 
remains as fresh as ever. And could anything be more 
modern, in the best sense, than Cobbett’s advice on the 
bringing up of children ? 

“Being myself fond of book-learning, and knowing well its 
powers, I naturally wished them to possess it too; but never did 
I impose it on any of them. Born and bred in the sweet air myself, 
I was resolved . . . that they should have the same enjoyments 
tendered to them. When I was a very little boy, I was, in the 
barley-sowing season, going along by the side of a field, near Waverly 
Abbey ; the primroses and bluebells bespangling the banks on 
both sides of me; a thousand linnets singing in a spreading oak 
over my head; while the jingle of the traces and the whistling of 
the ploughboys saiuted my ear from over the hedge. ... This 
particular scene has presented itself to my mind many times every 
year from that day to this; and I was resolved to give, if possible, 
the same enjoyments to my children. ... I effected everything 
without scolding, and even without command. There was no 


force in any case; no command; no authority; none of these 


was ever wanted. . . . The child that was downstairs first (in the 
morning) was called the Lark for that day; and, further, sat até 
my right hand at dinner.” 

That, admittedly, is Cobbett in one of his most likeable, 
his most deliciously revealing moments. He could be out- 
rageously, and, as it seems nowadays, even cruelly narrow- 
minded on other matters, for instance on the subject of virtue 
jn women—to his pronouncements on which this age might 
take more kindly had he not so painstakingly proved, to his 
own entire satisfaction, the heinousness of any departure 
from the strict rules of female reserve, as compared with 
similar lapses on the part of men. (How he would have 
abhorred and despised this age of ‘“‘equality ~~!) And yet 
even here we have his honest opinion. He made no excuses 
for anyone, least of all for himself. And he wrote nothing 
without having thought it out on his own, and very little 
except from personal experience : which alone would make 
him a rare and interesting writer, whether or not his advice 
is as sound as he believed it to be. But, quite apart from 
all this, Advice to Young Men tells a story: as Mr. Fisk says, 
the story of Cobbett’s 
**suecessful search for power, and, above all, his successful search 
for happiness. At the close of the book one can look up and almost 
see him standing in an open doorway—the typical John Bull of 
his day—robust in health, resolute, self-made, and entirely proud 
of his achievement.” 

Hamisu MACLAREN. 


The Discovery of Ametica 


Leif Eriksson. By E. F. Gray. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

Looms there the New Land, locked in the shadow ; 

Long the gods shut it, niggard of newness, 

They, the o’er-old. 
Little it looks there, slim as a cloud-streak ; 
It shall fold peoples, even as a shepherd 
Foldeth his flock. 
(LoweEtx, Voyage to Vinland.) 
IN the early Middle Ages it was confidently expected that the 
year 1000 would see the end of the world. As a matter of 
fact it heralded the discovery of a new one. Already, in 986, 
Bjarni Herjulfsson had sighted it, and had earned blame for 
being so little inquisitive about it: and the fatal century had 
hardly begun when Leif the Happy, son of the Greenland 
chief Eric the Red, lighted upon the country he called 
“Vinland.” Other expeditions followed, and within a few 
years the first skirmish was fought between Europeans and 
Indians, the first poem, if such it can be called, was composed 
on American soil, and the first white baby was born in America. 
The question was, of course, early raised—-where is Vin- 

land? And this question, none too easy in itself, was further 
complicated by the fact that the story has come down to us in 


two main forms; one probably originating in Greenland, 
the other in Iceland, bewilderingly alike and strangely different, 
Many scholars have set themselves to the task of deciding 
which of the two narratives is the more reliable. Recently Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy made a very able contribution to the de- 
cision, and now Mr. Gray, accepting most of Mr. Hardy's 
conclusions, develops them further. He has done great 
service by printing the various narratives in close conjunction, 
and thus rendering comparison easy. His view, which 
appears to be right, is in favour of the Greenland form; the 
other, he thinks, has erred by blending two or more of the 
voyages into one. 

As to the position of Vinland, we have to rely on the indi- 
cations in the Sagas, as interpreted by astronomers, ethnolo- 
gists, and men who combine knowledge of the ground with 
sufficient geological science to be able to appreciate the 
changes of nine hundred years. These indications are many, 
It was a land of warm winters; it bore grapes and self-sown 
wheat ; the natives the adventurers met, whom they called 
Skraellings, seem to have been Esquimaux; and the time 
taken on the voyage from Eric’s Greenland stead can be 
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reckoned with some degree of accuracy. But the most im- 
portant statement of all is that in one of the versions: ‘ The 
days and nights were more equal in length than in Greenland ; 
the sun there, on the shortest day of the year, had eyktarstadr 
and dagmalastadr.” This, interpreted by Mr. Gray in a 
special dissertation, where he has used expert astronomical 
aid, seems to settle the latitude and longitude of Leif’s house 
almost beyond doubt. It was on No Man’s Land, an island 
in Narragansett Bay, a little south-west of Cape Cod. The 
Esquimaux are no longer there, and neither is the man with one 
foot who is said to have killed one of the explorers. Other- 
wise, allowance being made for coastal changes, everything 
seems to fit. Mr. Gray’s admirable maps and plans, as well 
as his explanations—he has studied the whole region with 
his own eyes—enable us all to form our conclusions. 

But, whether Mr. Gray is right or wrong, no astronomical 
or geological knowledge is necessary for us to enjoy the sagas 
to the full, They may be obscure and inaccurate here and 
there, but they are everywhere delightful, alike to the lover 
of plain story-telling and to the student of manners and 
customs. Where can we find better descriptions than the 
famous one of Gudrid, * fairest of women and a paragon in all 
manner of behaviour,” as she sings the ‘ warlock-songs ” 
to the Little Sibyl ? But possibly still better is the story of 
Bjarni :-— 

“* Bjarni was driven into the Maggot-sea, and they knew not till 
the ship was all riddled with the maggots. ‘Then they took counsel 
as to what they should do. ‘They had a boat that was smeared with 
scal-tar, which men say the maggot will not touch: but it was 
found that the boat would hold but half the crew. Then Bjarni 
said that not rank but the lot should decide who should go in the 
boat: and the lot fell on Bjarni among others. And when they 
were in the boat, a young !celander, comrade of Bjarni, said ‘ Art 
thou thinking, Bjarni, to sunder from me here %’ Bjarni said, ‘ So 
it needs must be.’ ‘ Not so didst thou promise, when [ came with 
thee from my father’s dwelling.’ ‘No other rede see I, but what is 
thine?’ ‘ That we should change places, and thou come hither and 
I thither.’ Bjarni answered, * I see thou longest sorely for life, and 
thinkest it a great thing to die.” Wherefore they changed places : 
the man into the boat, and Bjarni into the ship: and that is the tale 
of men, that Bjarni and those who were in the ship with him perished 
in the Maggot-sea. But the boat and they who were in it sailed 
away till they made land, and there they told this story.” 


ee 


Leif and Bjarni were true ancestors of Drake and Humphrey 
Giibert. KK. Keer, 


Plato and the Present 


After Two Thousand Years. By G. Lowes Dickinson. (Allen 
and Unwin. 6s.) 

Piato’s Britannia. By Douglas Woodruff. (Sheed and Ward, 
6s.) 

Tr is natural, for one reason, to put these two books together. 

They are both cast in the same mould of form, They both 

ask, and seck to answer, the question, ** What would Plato 

think of us. if he were moving among us to-day?” But 

there the likeness ends, 

Mr. Woodruff’s book is the book of a young and gay spirit. 
It is dedicated to Father Ronald Knox: it has something of a 
Kxnoxian flavour, The writer, one would guess, is an English 
Catholic, interested in English history from that point of 
view ; but he is also a Lucian —a Lucian rather than a Plato 
inclined to make merry, in an understanding way, with 
the English social life of our day. All our institutions come 
under the gentle flick of his whip. Now it is the Athenaeum 
in Pall Mall; and Socrates, overhearing a conversation 
which begins, ** What can that be which all men desire ? ” 
and pricking up his ears at the prospect of a discussion about 
the Idea of the Good, is made to fall into a mood of despondency 
when he realizes that the interlocutors are only concerned 
to find a word of four letters to suit a crossword puzzle. 
Next it is Oxford: but here the reviewer, who was a tutor 
once upon a time (** far away and long ago ”*) in Mr. Woodruff’s 
college, must himself fall into a mood of despondency—and 
rilence. (Perhaps, however, he may express a hope that 
he never said to any of his pupils, in talking about Henry VIII, 
what Mr. Woodruff says in writing about him, that ‘he 
gave away most of the lands which he took from the priests 
tothenew class of rich.””’ Henry VIII very seldom “gave away” 
anything; and he sold the monastic lands for what they 
would fetch in the market.) But whatever the theme — 
the Athenaeum or Oxford, the ‘* dole” or the English passion 
for sports, the British Empire or the factory system--there 


is always the gentle flick of an ironic yet kindly satire. The 
whip of the social satirist (and that, on the whole, is the 
part for which the author of Plato’s Britannia has cast himself) 
has a happy value of its own. If it is provocative of laughter, 
it is also provocative of thought ; and the victim may smile 
and wince in a breath. We English, as we amble round 
the ring under Mr. Woodruff’s whip, are made to describe 
amusing capers. If only we can go away with the conviction, 
‘Lord, what fools we be,’ we shall have had our profit, 
and we shall have had it pleasantly. Ridentem dicere verum 
quid vetat ? 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s book is Platonic alike in form and 
in substance. He, too, is concerned with English society, 
but he is concerned with its deep foundations, and his business 
is with the eternal values (or ‘“ ideas”) on which a true 
society should rest. Like Plato in the Republic (and like Isaiah 
and St. Paul on the other side of the Aegean, before and 
after Plato), he asks the great question, ‘‘ What is Righteous- 
ness ?*" and he stays to find an answer. His book is a 
dialogue, and the dialogue takes place in the dim, silvery 
light of the Elysian fields. It is a dialogue between Plato, 
drawn by thought from the other world “* after two thousand 
years,” and a spirit of to-day “* who loves the truth.” The 
dialogue falls into two parts; and it ranges over the whole 
sphere of the Here and the Hereafter. Part I is a study of 
Here and Now: it deals with Property and Democracy, 
Socialism and Population, War and Education. In_ the 
course of the argument Plato hears from the Lover of Truth 
the story of two thousand years and the goal of to-day to 
which ali their revolutions have brought humanity; and 
as he hears he applies, in criticism and yet in appreciation, 
the abiding canons of his philosophy. For the One remains, 
however much the Many may change and pass ; and, indeed, 
the Many——all the forms and shapes of human society and 
polity—do not change so fundamentally but that their 
basis still remains a constant, so that to-day, as in Plato's 
time, we have still the old problems, ** Who shall govern ? 
Ifow shall property be distributed ? How shall war cease 
among States? What is the way of education?” All this 
leads to the second part of Mr. Lowes Dickinson's book, and 
there we are carried into the heaven of the true * goods ” 
—-the heaven in which the ideal order of human life is some- 
vmiere to ke found. Truth and Art and Love are the goods 
on which the discourse turns: and at the end of all we are 
rapt away, not into a myth (and yet it is a “ myth” in the 
true Platonic sense), but into the vision of a ‘‘ world full 
of gods, ascending the golden stairs,” and of ** the long ascent 
of life reaching up into the heaven of heavens—and of that 
chain you, on your little step, are but one small link.” 

After Two Thousand Years is a noble piece of prose and 
a moving, profoundly moving, sequence of thought, especially 
as it moves in music to its close. Mr. Lowes Dickinson not 
only reveals his inmost thought about human society and 
human life: he also reveals his own emotions and his own 
experience of struggle. [t is all touched with beauty ; 
and there is a Greek Charis upon the whole of the book, 

Prnest Barker. 


M. Poincaré’s Memoirs 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré (Vol. IV). ‘Translation by 
Sir George Arthur. (Heinemann. 21s.) 

Frencu statesmen, with the aptitude of their race, can gener- 
ally write a thesis with enchanting compactness, but it by no 
means follows that they reject the practice of writing at length. 
In our time we have had the immense apology of M. Emile 
Ollivier for the ‘“* Liberal Empire.” We have had M. Paléo- 
logue’s long and carefully elaborated memoirs. And we are 
still immersed in the lengthy unfinished memoirs of M. 
Poincaré. Sir George Arthur is not only an admirable trans- 
lator but a sagacious and daring editor. His fourth volume 
in English of M. Poincaré’s memoirs compresses two of the 
Krench volumes into one. This has been done by omitting 
passages which dealt with French politics, and with the 
President's visits to the Armies, to military factories, and so 
forth, which were chiefly, if not entirely, of interest to French 
people. 

Whatever we may think of M. Poincaré as a statesman — 


‘and for our part we have always found him flinty and mathe- 
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matically accurate without the imagination which can thrive 
among the mathematically minded ——it is impossible not to 
admire wholeheartedly his unfaltering service to his country 
in the War. Like Clemenceau he was a man with a single 
idea which he worshipped and for which he slaved. That idea 
was victory. Strange that these two men until late in the War 
should have been unable to co-operate. During the period 
(1915) covered by this volume, Clemenceau was still attacking 
and deriding the Government in Homme Enchainé. He even 
gave publicity to the disparaging canard that M. Poincaré was 
trying to get conferred upon himself the croix de guerre. Then 
M. Poinearé’s indignation burst out in a private letter to his 
tormentor. 

Truly no one was less likely than M. Poinearé to court 
ridicule by theatrically decorating himself. Tle was rather an 
object of criticism whenever he made one of his frequent visits 
to the trenches, because he did not dress himself for the part- 
He looked like a peasant working on the land, though he might 
without impropriety have worn the uniform of the regiment 
to which he had once belonged. He was a curious contrast 
to Pierre Loti who used to visit the trenches when he was not 
on some diplomatic mission but was always careful to take 
with him all the apparatus of his artificial toilet. 

The perplexities of the President would have been a fit 
subject for the Greek tragedians who knew how to make the 
most of the assaults of sorrow and trouble upon the human 
mind. First of all, M. Poinearé had to shoulder half the 
burdens of M. Millerand, his Minister of War, who was aiways 
in hot water in the Chamber. Yet M. Poincaré knew per- 
feetly well that M. Millerand “asked” for what he got by his 
incurable seeretiveness. Then there was General Joffre, that 
gallant old man, whose motto might have been toujours 
Faudace. Joffre was always for attacking and was _ less 
appalled than anybody else by the wastage of men. Kitchener 
was for building up the strength of the Allied Armies before 
any speculative action was undertaken. Nevertheless, Joffre 
sulliciently got his way to fight the very expensive battle of 
Loos. 

The President was also worried by the problem of General 
Sarrail. It has been sardonically said that the Salonika 
campaign— about which there is much in this volume—- 
was fought in order to get General Sarrail out of France. 
But it seems that although General Sarrail had a large and 
clamorous Parliamentary following who would have substi- 
tuted him for Joffre if they could the idea of the Salonika 
campaign was appreciably older. Sir George Arthur suggests 
in his preface that in any case the Salonika campaign coincided 
neatly with the project of getting rid of General Sarrail. 
Jofire visited England to secure enough troops for the campaign 
and threatened to resign if Great Britain would not co-operate 
adequately. 

France, like Great Britain, had her “ Westerners” and 
her ‘ Easterners’? among the strategists, but there were 
probably more people in France in favour of scattered cam- 
paigns—the strategy of petils paquets or side-shows—than 
there ever were in Great Britain. The British Government, 
jt is certain, went reluctantly to Salonika, and would have 
liked to abandon the campaign before the end of the War, 
but the French policy prevailed. One can honestly say after 
reading this volume that the British General Staff was not 
backward in deferring to French wishes. Another of the 
chief impressions left upon us is that in his calculations of 
the various contributions of the Allies to the common cause 
M. Poinearé inexplicably forgot the British Navy, 


or 


Monstrosities 


The Mystery and Lore of Monsters. By ©. J. 8. Thompson, 
M.B.E. (Williams and Norgate. 15s.) 
A CATALOGUE of the sub-human monstrosities that have been 
reported from primitive times to the present day is not as 
astonishing in itself as it promises to be. What really is 
astonishing is that men cither believed in the imaginary 
monsters, or had any part in creating the real ones. After 
reading Dr. Thompson’s book one is left restive with questions. 
Out of what astonishing depths of terror, wonder and super- 
stition did imagination produce its grotesque and legendary 


z00 of Gryphons, Cyclops, Gorgons, the multi-headed Gods 
of India, those men with eleven tongues, the three-headed 
Hecate, and— 


tai ad Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders ! ”’ 

those men with tails, whom travellers reported ? What 
was the state of man’s mind when he could honestly report— 
as did a correspondent in the Fugger letters—that : ** To-day 
in Vienna it rained blood”? And how different are we 
who have believed in a personal Devil—a monster who is 
strangely missing from Dr. Thompson's extraordinary col- 
lection—from these credulous men? Is science providing 
us now with a dwarf mythology of spirits, germs and bacteria 
which may seem as grotesque to future generations as the 
Gorgon does to us ? 

And, turning from the imaginary to the real, what is our 
attitude to the obscene population of monsters which ap- 
parently grows up around us and which is preserved in patho- 
logical museums, circuses and asylums? Are we. still 
“mightily pleased,” as Pepys was, at the sight of a woman 
who has had a man’s beard since the age of seven? And 
what of the Suffolk boy with bristles like a hedgehog, the 
two-faced child of Taunton, the woman with two heads, one 
above the other, ** very pleasant and merry in her behaviour ” 
the male child with a bear growing on his back, ‘ to the 
great admiration of all spectators,’ and innumerable other 
repellent monstrosities which hearsay or good evidence has 
recorded ? Do such creatures still appear now and—since 
the fair-booths do not absorb all—what happens to them ? 
What causes their appearance? Has science, in giving 
curiosity an object beyond self-indulgence, given us also pity ? 
And has knowledge, freeing us from the terror which in the 
sixteenth century regarded such creatures as portents of 
disaster, given us disgust ? 

Dr. Thompson's book is mainly anecdotal in its treatment 
of these obscene innocents, and is made more curious by its 
wealth of naive but repulsive illustrations. His industry has 
been immense. But he suggests little by way of answer to our 
appalled questionings. So that one wonders what is the value 
of a compilation in which genuine and dubious cases stand 
side by side, mostly without comment ; and where credulity 
and conjecture have no corrective. 

One is at first rather morbidly curious about such beings as 
the Siamese twins, but what one wants to know is, after all, 
not of the activities by which they obtained notoriety and a 
living, but how their minds were affected by their state. 
Perhaps very little for, the offspring of normal parents, many 
in turn produced normal children of their own. There are 
ases of conjoined twins of very different temperaments, 
Heads sharing the same body are reported to have led a dual 
mental life, talking, joking and quarreling together. Except 
that they made capital of their deformities, such creatures 
as the famous Israel, who had a small and horrible parasitie 
twin attached to his body (he was exhibited in the Court of 
Charles II), and Colloredo the Genoese, who was similarly 
affected, seem, according to hearsay, to have led fairly normal 
lives. But did they ? In one strange case of a conjoined 
pair, though they shared the same blood circulation they were 
not subject simultaneously ts the saaie fevers and iffmess. Yet 
both felt the effects of medicine taken by one. 

After these horrors. the history of giants and dwarfs is less 
repellant and more interesting. ‘There have been many 
authentic cases within living memory, and though popular 
imagination accorded to giants malevolent and brutal disposi- 
tions, the poor creatures have been on the whole docile, stupid 
and modest. They have led as a rule the helpless lives of 
ereatures on show, and most have been dogged by surgeons, 
(as O’Brien the Irish giant was), who were after the skeleton. 
One can think of nothing more pathetic than O’Brien’s 
encounter with ‘ Count” Boruwlaski, the eclebrated Polish 
dwarf, who delighted the Courts of Europe with his cleverness, 
and who came just up to O'Brien's knee. Dwarfs are infinitely 
more intelligent and lively than giants. Many have had a 
remarkable taste for music ; 2 German one, Mathew Buckinger, 
who was twenty-nine inches high and was without hands. 
feet, legs or thighs, was not only able to write by the aid of 
two excrescences which grew out of his shoulders, but could 
play on various musical instruments, 
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Tennyson Returns from Limbo 


Tennyson. By Humbert Wolfe. Tho Poets on the Poots 
Series. (Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d.) 

Ir might have been expected that the author of The Uncelestial 
City, in writing of Tennyson’s technique, should have been 
attracted to a detailed examination of “‘ Maud,” for the narra- 
tive form of the two works has so much in common that the 
older poem must inevitably have been a long-held love of the 
younger poet. The reaction of the Edwardians against ‘‘ Our 
Alfred,” as one of those latter-day critics derisively called the 
decayed Laureate, was bound to follow so much worship. 
To-day we are able to come to him afresh, almost as a discovery, 
and to find a singer whose marvellous technique, so perfect, 
so flawlessly objective at its best, puts him into the same 
category as the immortal Anon, that greatest of all lyrists. 
There is certainly no more flawless song in the language than 
* Tears, idle tears,” and this poem, as the true critic will 
always discover anew for himself, is Tennyson at his most 
characteristic and personal self-expression. It contains that 
quality which Mr. Wolfe describes so picturesquely in his 
effort to find the most intimate emotion by which the man 
was propelled through life. That picture is of ‘Sa strange 
dark boy, roaming the Somersby fens, a passionate, lonely 
figure against those abrupt skylines. He is seen there with 
something of the cold-pitched high anger of the sea-mew, and 
involved in the mystery of the sea. This changeling—in a 
family of poets—moved on alien tides of blood, and responded 
to a sea-drag out of some strange ancestry. The young man 
of this portrait overheard not ‘the horns of elf-land faintly 
blowing,’ but the fatal sweet music of Coleridge’s demon 
lover. He it was for whom death was at the end of every way. 
He was the Mariana of his own heart—this tall black-maned 
exile.’ Mr. Wolfe goes on to analyse the poet’s unexplainable 
passion for Arthur Hallam, that desperate purity which defies 
the modern morbid dung-fly school; and he shows how 
Tennyson's long courtship and late marriage were the result 
of this spiritual fixation, a condition dissolved only in the 
sudden flood of inspiration which produced ‘* Maud.” The 
essay then discusses the technique of the poem; its prosodic 
miracles, and the prophetic originality of its general conception 
and form. ‘The final effect of this examination of one poet 
by another is to prove—if we need proof—that Tennyson in 
his middle years could produce work ‘* more passionate than 
Swinburne, more various in execution than “ Lolling¢don Downs,” 
and as great an innovation as ‘The Ancient Mariner’.”’ Mr. 
Wolfe has produced a most just, sane, yet subtly intuitioned 
picce of critical work ; an estimate of Tennyson that wil! not 
be forgotten. 


— e . ° J e 
Chinese Civilization 
Chinese Civilization. By Marcel Granet. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


Curna has been cursed by the extravagances of her numerous 
friends no less than by those of her detractors, who see in her 
everything that is sinister or unworthy. Those who have 
lived in the country, and have seen for themselves what are 
the fruits of her ancient civilization, and understand her 
inherent possibilities, are distressed at the common picture 
of the sons of Han presented to the people of the West. But 
they can, ordinarily, do nothing about it. Long years of mis- 
representation have done their worst, and the popular im- 
pression remains. 

Professor Granet has done more than write a noteworthy 
history of Chinese civilization. He has written a book which 
will help the general reader to understand that it is not 
necessary to be a sinologue in order to appreciate many 
Chinese institutions. The imposing story of China’s past 
achievements becomes, in his hands, a clear account, parallel 
in many places to European experience, of the emergence of 
an obscure tribe from the unknown lands of Central Asia to 
the proud position of leader of Asiatic civilization. In view 
of what he has set out to tell, the author's claim for China is a 
modest one :— 

“© The civilization of China is deserving of more than an interested 
curiosity. It may appear strange, but it is a fact that in this 
civilization there is recorded a large proportion of the sum of 
human experience. No other has, for so many years, served as a 
Lond between so many of the human race. No one who lays 


claim to the title of humanist dare be ignorant of a tradition of 
culture so rich in charm and of such permanent value.” 

Professor Granet has confined himself in this work to state- 

ments arising from direct analysis of Chinese records and 
documents. He has been careful, however, to eliminate those 
references which would be of value only to the specialist, for 
he, presumably, has sufficient knowledge of Chinese to examine 
the records for himself. The reader is taken through a plea- 
santly written account of the political history of China from 
the time of the Five Sovereigns in the earliest antiquity down 
to the founding of the Imperial Era and the end of the Han 
Dynasty. The second part of the book is devoted to a careful 
analysis of Chinese society, life, customs, cities, feudalism, 
and the numerous social changes wrought by the change of 
Court and the growth of moral ideals. At the beginning of his 
second part the author deals with the vexed question of 
chronological record and the difficulty of fixing definitely in 
accord with it the standards of civilization met with in various 
parts of the Chinese Confederation :— 
_ “ But who will prove that the Chinese, at the beginning of the 
Ch’un Ch’iu period, were not the remnant of a united and prosperous 
nation? May we not suppose that they had formerly colonized 
at least the basin of the Yellow River, and that some cataclysm 
came to ruin their work ? There is no need to imagine an enormous 
cataclysm: a flood, an invasion of Barbarians would explain the 
state of partition revealed by the first dated documents. Is it a 
primitive state ? It seems to carry with it a traditional ideal of 
unity. Can we be sure that this is a recent ideal which has been 
artificially projected into the past ?”’ 

In numerous similar passages the author displays a rare 
combination of restrained imagination and careful scholar- 
ship. The book should ke read widely ; no student of inter- 
national affairs can afford to neglect it, and it will be a 
necessary part of the equipment of students of Asiatic history 
for some time to come. NEVILLE WIlyYMANT. 


Pirate or Paladin ? 


The Jameson Raid. By Hugh Marshall Hole. (Allan. 15s.) 
** Tue true story (says Mr. Hole’s publisher) of that astonishing 
adventure.” That Jameson’s Raid on the Transvaal was 
astonishing all will admit, when with 500 troopers the fiery 
little filibuster rode in to overthrow Krugerism and establish 
the influence of Cecil Rhodes in its place—rode in forbidden 
officially by his chief, not wanted at the time by the Transvaal 
Reform Party, to save, paladin-like, the lives of women and 
children which were never in danger, and to strengthen the 
claims of political ** helots *’ to a vote which they did not want. 
Astonishing unquestionably. But for the truth, who shall 
say that that will ever emerge? Perhaps fifty years hence 
the memoirs of some of the surviving helots and gold-barons 
may lay bare an illuminating fragment; certain vital tele- 
grams from Rhodes, which Mr. Chamberlain saw confidentially 
but which were refused to the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, would probably have cast a powerful ray ; and 
possibly the archives of our Colonial Office, whose record in 
the whole matter was one of what Mr. Hole with a tolerant 
lenity calls ‘* almost incredible astigmatism,” have still some- 
thing material to erupt. But to that elusive creature, the 
absolute truth, we shall in all human likelihood never attain. 
Nor has Mr. Hole anything new to produce which might bring 
us nearer to it, for all his facts have been published and known 
these thirty years and more. But what he does do, and do 
very well, is to arrange the whole available evidence for us, 
so that we can make up our own mind. 

His personal opinion appears to be that Jameson alone was 
responsible for the Raid’s taking place when it did, and that 
it was a somewhat creditable aspiration on the part of Rhodes, 
the arch-plotter, to attempt by violence to add another pro- 
vince to the British Empire. As for Jameson, he was young, 
hot-headed and impulsive, he was ambitious, he wanted per- 
haps to “have a slap at those damned Boers,” he loved adven- 
ture and he had got a jolly lot of young adventurers under him, 
to drive the slap home. So he went in and, cynically or 
honestly, gave his officers to understand that in case of success 
the Imperial Government would not repudiate his action. 


Mr. Hole’s position that the behaviour of the Raiders and of 


those who fitted them out ‘‘ cannot be measured by accepted 
standards of conduct ” is one which is dangerous of acceptance, 
but apart from this the story of the Raid is one of romance 
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and pluck, and Mr. Hole adds one more to his previous two 
successful books on South Africa by telling the tale pictur- 
esquely and, despite a natural bias in favour of bis old chief, 
with perfect honesty. 

While entirely willing, as regards Jameson, to ‘* put the 
Raid between brackets as a temporary aberration,”’ the whole 
affair is not a matter on which we can congratulate ourselves, 
or one out of which we came with perfectly clean hands. A 
British subject, by wilfully violating the territory of a friendly 
neighbour, had committed an international crime, but owing 
to the muddled blundering of himself and his accomplices 
the attempted piracy failed, the crib was not cracked. We 
then proceed to try judicially six of the leading pirates (or 
burglars), and inflict on them sham sentences, though Execution 
Dock a hundred years before had often been adorned for lesser 
offences ; and finally we round off the whole matter with an 
investigation by a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which investigates much and produces next to nothing. Mean- 
while the Boers, on their side, had on the whole behaved with 
humanity artfully blended with astuteness, though their 
previous dealings with the helot Uitlanders had been in many 
ways oppressive. President Kruger, who comes out of the 
business with flying colours and with his State shaken a little 
more free from the clutches of the British, puts in a demand 
for ** moral and intellectual damage,” to the tune of £1,677,988 
3s. 3d. (which yet remains unpaid); and with the hatred of the 
Transvaal Boer still more sharpened against the English and 
with his contempt for the rooineks appreciably heightened by 
his being able to add the easy victory over Jameson at Doorn 
Kop to the earlier triumph of Majuba, the stage is set for the 
inevitable big war which came four years later. It only 
remained, as the crowning horror of the situation, or perhaps 
the necessary touch of opéra bouffe, for the Laureate of the 
day to write : 

I suppose we were wrong, were madmen, 
Still I think at the Judgment Day, 

When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There’ll be something more to say. 

We were wrong, but we aren’t half sorry, 
And as one of the baffled band, 

I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand. 

Mr. Alfred Austin could always be depended on. 

M. J. C. M. 


“When Icicles Hang by the Wall” 


A Winter Miscellany. Edited and compiled by Humbert Wolfe. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 


LikE the majority of anthologists, Mr. Wolfe begins with an 
apology. Yet what does he care whether we accept it or 
not ? Clearly, he has compiled his book for joy and because 
he loves the winter. He admits that he has copied out the 
last section ** God and Mary's Winter” in his own hand— 
“for the pleasure of writing it out.” As for the apology, 
that is only another excuse for the luxurious treat that every 
man likes to give himself when he turns back down the 
long lane that leads to boyhood. As we read it, we feel 
ourselves excursionists into another man’s memory. We 
hurry with him into firelit rooms, out again into crisp lanes 
and up to the mountains where the snow drifts gently as 
feathers. It is nearly all pleasant, for Mr. Wolfe is a born 
rambler, and his pen runs easily as his thoughts. We use 
the word nearly for we do not understand of what necessity 
the author includes these sentences : ** I don’t see, I thought 
resentfully, how even Sir Edmund Gosse, who knew a little 
about everything and not much about anything, could have 
out-pointed me on winter. Did he, suave old grammarian, 
ever sleigh down from Heaton gates in Manningham Park .. .?” 
It is difficult to understand the point of such an argument, 
especially in so genial a book. 

The volume is divided into seven sections. There is the 
Countryman’s Winter, with many extracts from Gilbert 
White, who has never been so great a friend of the anthologist 
as his due is, The Traveller's Winter—a rich and varied 
store here, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Winter which is not 
too heavily-laden. The Traveller's Winter is full of poems, 
that make a cheerful noise, by Donne and Herrick and Burns 
and Lamb. The chief joys are to be found in “The Poet’g 


Winter” and “God and Mary’s Winter”, but the whole book is a 
delight. All the pleasures of winter are here—stars, snow, 
carols, the crackling of woods and the flickering of fires. 
Between the various sections, are some of Mr. Wolfe’s best 
poems, and there is this one in the preface :— 
“It is winter in the mountains 
where the wind confesses the firs. 


They have put on the veil the green ones, 
the slender, the whisperers. 


‘T loved the sun, and I gave him 

all that he asked,’ said this. 
‘Is itsin?’ ‘It is sin,’ said the North wind 
‘to be ashamed of the kiss.’ ”’ 


B. E. Topp. 


St. Bruno’s Sons 


The Carthusian Order in England. By E. Margaret Thompson. 
Published for the Church Historical Society (S.P.C.K., 21s.) 


Tne Carthusians, with their austere ideals and unblemished 
record, have always been the aristocrats of the monastic life. 
But not many of those who wander round the ruins of Mount- 
grace or the Certosa of Pavia, or enjoy the green and yellow 
products of their skill, have any clear notion of the life led 
by St. Bruno’s sons, the object of their aspiration, or the place 
they filled in the mediaeval world. Miss Thompson's erudite 
and fascinating book at least removes our ignorance on some 
of these points. Though her real subject is the Charterhouses 
of the English province, she gives us in her first five chapters a 
vivid and detailed account of the foundation and development 
of the Order, and of its Customs and Rule. The epilogue on 
**the Carthusian purpose” places these facts within their 
correct spiritual environment, and is a noble tribute to one 
of the great adventures of the human soul. 

St. Bruno and his first disciples set out to establish a way 
of life which should remove hindrances from the path of those 
who sought only the Beatific Vision of God. This “ way” 
was a combination of the solitary and corporate religious 
ideals ; the Grande Chartreuse, and cach subsequent Charter- 
house, being planned as a village of hermits grouped round a 
church and each living in his own cell an ordered life of penance, 
meditation and ‘‘ occupied quiet ” under the rule of a Prior. 
The plan succeeded. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Carthusian monasteries were veritable power- 
houses of the spirit, and played an important part in the 
development of mediaeval mysticism ; to them resorted those 
who desired guidance in the contemplative life, and it is thanks 
to preservation in their libraries that many works of the 
mystics have survived. Miss Thompson gives some useful 
inventories of books owned by the English Charterhouses, 
amongst which mystical works are prominent. Moreover, a 
chief manual labour undertaken was the copying and binding, 
and sometimes the translation, of religious works; for books, 
said Prior Guigo I, “ are the everlasting food of our souls and 
most industriously to be made . . . for so many books that 
we write, it seems to us that we make so many publishers of 
the truth.” Nor did the decadence of the religious orders 
affect the Charterhouses to any marked degree. Certainly 
by the fifteenth century we observe a tendency to comfort 
which St. Bruno would have surely disapproved. Miss 
Thompson's frontispiece, from a Flemish miniature, shows a 
monk mending his reed pen in a cosy bed-sitting room with 
curtained windows and cushioned seat, whilst the inventory of 
belongings taken by a Carthusian from London to Mountgrace 
includes, along with hair shirts and prayer books, such unex- 
pected items as ‘ii goode pylows and ii lytell pylows and a 
kosshyn to knele on.” Yet against these outward mitigations, 
we can set the unspoilt survival of that heroic spirit of devotion 
in which the first foundations had been made~ a spirit that 
flames up at the first touch of persecution, and is seen in all 
its splendour in the awful martyrdom of the three Priors of 
London, Axholme and Beauvale in 1535: a story of which 
Miss Thompson spares us nothing. Her chronicle ends with 
the final suppression of Sheen in 1559. She might perhaps 
have said a word about the existent Charterhouses of Park- 
minster and Cowfold ; which have brought back to modern 
England the stern ideals of St. Bruno’s sons, 


EVELYN UNDERUILL 
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The “ Little Review” 


My Thirty Years War. By Margaret Anderson. (Knopf. 15s.) 


Tre reader who knows the Little Review will know about 
Miss Anderson, but in this country many more will have heard 
of it than seen it, for in 1920 the English subscription list 
can hardly have numbered twenty names. Margaret Anderson 
it was who founded the Little Review, fought for it, held 
on to it, and finally, with Mr. Orage as oracle, killed it. That 
Review was born in 1914 and died in Paris, in 1929, at its last 
vasp, having arrived there by way of Chicago, New York and 
California. Indeed, there was little else left for it to do. The 
young authors encouraged by it had become old authors, 
established authors, and ‘ transition’ bulkily had usurped 
its place. But in its hey-day, 1916-1919, years in which Mr, 
Ezra Pound was London Editor, the contributors, at that time 
barely known, numbered among them some interesting con- 
temporary figures: T. S. Eliot for instance, James Joyce, 
Kzra Pound, Wyndham Lewis ; not to mention the indulgent 
paternalism of W. B. Yeats and Ford Madox Hueffer. A 
number of American authors also gave some of their best work 
to it. The process of attrition seems to have set in with 
Mr. Pound’s decision to leave England in 1919. 

Money on the Little Review was scarce, the contributors 
were rarely if ever paid, and Miss Anderson was nearly always 
in doubt as to whether the next issue could be financed. 
When it did appear, it was five times seized by the Police ; 
James Joyce, with U/ysses running as a serial, being respon- 
sible for four of these onslaughts, and Wyndham Lewis for 
the fifth. 

Not very much of Miss Anderson seems to get through in 
this book. Gossip is always pretty sterile, and gossip about 
artists and writers is more disheartening than most. The 
inside “dope” on what was perhaps the most. significant 
literary manifestation of the years 1916-1919 turns out to 
have nothing much to offer us. As gossip it is frankly poor. 
Ht seems clear that her contributors did not much interest 
Miss Anderson. What interested her was Miss Anderson, 
magnified and informed by her contributors. ‘‘ Remember,” 
said Mr. Orage, that brilliant editor ef the New Age, * you 
are a pianist, not a piano.” But was she?) This book makes 
one doubt it. Anyhow, the Little Review was killed. 
But really it had died long before, say 1920 at the latest. It 
had outlived its time ; the world had caught up with it. It 
was a pioneer effort ; it lived to see itself justified, and some- 
liow afterwards there was not the stuff to make an advanced 
Review, or else it did not come Miss Anderson’s way. 

J. KR. 
pane 
Fiction 

BROAD ACRES. By J. EK. Cranswick. (Constable. 7s. 6d.). 
—This is a long and rather complicated account of 
country life and manners in Yorkshire in the ‘eighties. The 
story hinges on the identification of a valuable mare—sold 
carly in the story to an American—at a time when the 
fortunes of her former owners are alarmingly reduced. To 
this is added a tangled web of love affairs involving the 
squire’s eldest son, his misunderstood younger brother, a 
beautiful but penniless orphan, and a mill-owner’s heiress 
who comes to live on a neighbouring farm. The confusion 
is only disentangled at the cost of a rather arbitrary double 
tragedy. There is very little characterization, but the 
Jeisurely unexciting narrative with its sprinkling of melo- 
dramatic incident will appeal to those who prefer their 
fiction not too highly seasoned. 


MORNING SORROW. By John Rothenstein. (Constable. 
6s.).—The theme of this book is well worn, but it 
has been treated with a refreshing and almost parable-like 
simplicity and dignity. It is a study of the early life of a 
young village girl and her spontaneous but abortive love 
affairs with two men who are socially her ‘ superiors.” 
ingaged as companion to the daughter of the lady of the 
manor, she is accepted by the family and moves among them 
and their distinguished friends with a poise and a lack of 
self-consciousness which is perhaps faintly incredible and 
suggests a touch of the fairy godmother at Cinderella’s birth. 
But Diana is gradually disillusioned and forced at last to 
turn from her aristocratic circle, in which she feels spiritually 
at home, to the relatively sordid environment from which 
she sprung. But there is no false sentiment, snobbery nor 
morbid self-pity in the treatment, and this crushing of her 
aspirations has an element of very real tragedy described 
with a fine sensitiveness to atmosphere and situation. 


GUNMAN. By F. C. Coe. (Mundanus.  8s.).—Gunman 
presents an exciting and vivid picture of American crime. 
The story deals with the activities of Antonio Scrarvak, a 
prosperous egg merchant and king, in his neighbourhood, of 
bootleggers or hi-jackers and racketeers. It shows Antonio at 
home, bickering with his wife and children, bullying his 
cowardly lawyer, turning his home into an arsenal, bossing 
his lieutenants, and resisting, with machine guns, the attack 
of a rival. Antonio is a definitely unpleasant, unheroic 
character, and the overthrow of his régime by the cunning 
of one of the most original of detectives rouses a feeling of 
satisfaction in the reader’s mind and ranges him instinctively 
—an unusual reaction—on the side of law and order. There 
is the usual background of corrupt judges, police and courts, 
and an inept citizens’ committee for stamping out crime, to 
which Scrarvak sardonically contributes large sums of money. 

ESME’S SONS. By A. R. Weekes. (Constable. 7s. 64d.) 
—Miss Weekes’ new novel, which, her publishers assure 
us, is ‘‘ by far the most passionate and moving story she has 
yet written,” has a subject of unusual promise. Algy and 
Sydney, twins of twenty-one, are sent off together to the 
South of France. There, despite their father’s warning about 
** Sirens,” they become involved with Yvonne. ‘* When a man 
obviously wants his quid pro quo,” observes this lady, * I 
always want to acquire the pro and keep the quid.” Algy 
marries her. Sydney's trouble does not break out till after- 
wards. ‘ Sydney had taken Yvonne in his arms, bearing her 
down over the card-table . . . the fires that she had lit seven 
years ago had broken loose at last.” Such a theme, well 
handled, would make an interesting book. Miss Weekes does 
not handle it well. A great deal might be said of her style, her 
ideas of masculine psychology, and her manner of developing 
a story. It is kinder to say that her taste is unsound, and 
leave it at that. 

STRANGE MARRIAGE. By Netta Syrett. (Geoffrey 
Bles. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Syrett’s book develops a_ situation 
well enough, but unfortunately it is a situation which for 
modern readers has only an academic interest. Given a boy 
of fifteen, whose ignorance of the facts of life is unpleasantly 
shattered, leaving him with a permanent difficulty : given a 
girl of eighteen, likewise completely ignorant, who enters his 
life when he is thirty-seven, and is persuaded to marry him : 
anybody can work this up into a passable story, set agaist a 
background of the ‘nineties, with liberal allusions to 
Beardsley, Wilde, and the rest. Forty years ago such a 
situation might well have arisen, and the * strange marriage ” 
might have gone as Miss Syrett says it did: but what about it? 
If she was out to demonstrate anything, the author has rigged 
her demonstration by choosing a special case. Probably she 
intended only entertainment. As such the book is readable, 
but undistinguished. 

THE GOVERNOR OF KATTOWITZ. By Graham Seton. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)—We have here a book of 
intrigue and espionage, so thrillingly and convincingly written 
that it is difficult to believe the author is not recording actual 
facts, which a certain Col. Hutchison has seen on the 
spot. The first chapter, which describes the post-War 
alteration of the map of Europe and the geography of a 
Silesian village, is a little dry, but the author soon introduces 
us to Hans, the hero. The whole story of this young man’s 
life as a German Secret Service Agent, his dealings with the 
Governor of Kattowitz, his love affair and of a certain mag- 
nificently kept promise is most dramatically told. 

A WOMAN ON HER WAY. By John Van Druten. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.)—It is meant as a compliment when we say 
that Mr. Van Druten’s book reminds us of an amateur photo- 
grapher’s album of snapshots. He has a genius for capturing 
the moods and the poses of a certain group of people. His 
camera is as merciless as that of an enfant terrible at a picnic, 
so merciless that, as we are faced with the results of it, we feel 
a little uncomfortable at being forced to recognize the age we 
live in. Mr. Van Druten is not so successful with his heroine 
as with the circle in which she moves. He knows and, perhaps, 
likes her too much to be able to show her off to others. She, 
Elinor, has a very rigid code but no orthodox morality. She 
is a novelist who has been unhappily married, and who after- 
wards makes a good many attempts to find some stability in 
a life that is crowded with friends, lovers and acquaintances. 
There is not one dull paragraph in this book full of meetings 
and partings, but the author’s excellent gifts of characterization 
and narrative, as well as his really beautiful prose, are a little 
wasted in a book that is so of the moment that it might be 
labelled, ‘ the very latest.” 

IN MASQUERADE. By Margaret Behrens. (Jenkins. 
7s. 6d.)—It is a difficult task to write a light, nonsensical tale 
in a manner which does not have the effect of boring the 
reader after a short time, but Mrs. Behrens has produced an 
excellent story of this type. ‘* Professor ”’ Percival Sidney 
Mulowney, Phrenologist (né Sidney Soames), whose whole 
life is a series of fakes, frauds, and fancies, is irresistible, and 
the many complicated adventures into which he is driven 
by his amazing weakness for perverting the truth are 
excellent. fun. 7, 3 
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Some Books of the Week 


Durinc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Fiction : The Apple Cart, by George Bernard Shaw ; 
The Kangchenjunga Adventure, by F. S. Smythe ; Edwardian 
Heydays, by G. Cornwallis West ; In Search of Ireland, by 
H. V. Morton; Last Essays, by the Earl of Birkenhead ; 
England the Unknown Isle, by Paul Cohen Portheim ; J/sle 
of the Penguins, by Cherry Kearton. 

Fiction: Thy Servant A Dog, by Rudyard Kipling ; 
The Square Circle, by Denis Macksil; The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahoney, by Henry H.- Richardson; Decent Fellows, by 
John Heygate ; Success, by Lion Feuchtwanger; Strange 
Marriage, by Netta Syrett ; Certain People, by Edith Wharton ; 
Murder at the Pageant, by Victor L. Whitechurch. 

* * * * 

The words ad facinus militare damnabiliter promptus might 
have been written by the mediaeval chronicler of Dr. Sidney 
Spencer Broomfield, the author of Kachalola (Peter Davies, 
10s. 6d.), SO more apt was he to war than to diplomacy with the 
natives with whom he had to deal. He would not deny that he 
was high-handed, for more than once he sentenced natives to be 
hanged out of hand and saw that the sentence was executed. 
He naively remarks that he said very little to the Consul at 
Zanzibar about his trip on the mainland, which is not sur- 
prising. He thought it ** great fun” to kill three lions and to 
wound a fourth, while he ** was as safe as houses,’ and some- 
thing of the same cast of mind is evident when he writes : “I 
was sorry about this rifle,” after seven natives had been killed 
by charging elephants and the stock of a rifle broken. Nota 
word of remorse or concern for the dead! In giving us his 
qualifications——* ivory hunter, prospector, specimen collector, 
pioneer, pearl fisher and doctor of medicine ’—the author 
omits linguist ; and yet he claims to have understood the 
conversations of Africans round a camp fire after three weeks 
in Africa, ‘This is surprising modesty ! 

* ** * * 


As a young man William Windham cultivated the friend- 
ship of Dr. Johnson, who had known his father. He sat by the 
bedside of the aged man of genius, lonely then and battling 
against mortal illness and the fear of death. Boswell was 
glad to borrow from these diaries, and that is their chief 
interest, perhaps, to us to-day. But The Early Life and Diaries 
of William Windham, by Robert Wyndham Ketton-Cremer 
(Faber and Faber, 15s.), throws an interesting light on 
cighteenth-century politics. As a _ statesman, William 
Windham occupied an important place, and when Pitt, Fox 
and Burke were dead, he lived on in the glow of an illustrious 
past. But even the nickname ‘* Weathercock Windham,” 
a popular verdict upon his enigmatic and sensitive character, 
is forgotten. Such are time’s reverses ; the great politician is 
less interesting to us than the hesitant youth who cheered the 
last moments of an aged and gruff man of Letters. 

* 2 * * 

The British Broadcasting Corporation has issued from 
Savoy Hill at one shilling a second pamphlet of Broadcast 
English. Mr. Lloyd James sets out the recommendations of 
the Corporation to its ** announcers *’ upon the pronunciation 
of English place-names, These are given in the orthodox 
spelling, in an International Phonetic Alphabet, and, thirdly, 
phonetically. The last presentation raises all kinds of 
general and local controversy. For instance, Sussex people 
will be up in arms when they see that Héthly is allowed as 
an alternative to Hoathlye: Cheshire people will say that 
to allow Tarporley to be called Tarply is to condone the 
vulgarest ‘*‘ clipping’; the village on the Welsh marches, 
Leintwardine, so far puzzles the compiler that he gives three 
pronunciations, but these do not include ‘“* Lanterdyne,” 
which is certainly the use of old inhabitants. One could pick 
holes for ever. Mr. James has written as an introduction 
an apologia which is as good an effort to disarm criticism 
as one could expect. (He even defends the feeble dragging 
out of Daventry into three flabby syllables that remind us 
of Pope’s ‘‘ wounded snake’ or a spongy piece of elastic.) 
His is a hopeless task, and yet one full of interest. If he 
co-operates with the English Place Name Society it will 
at any rate help him to find a mean between a strait-waistcoat 
for our pronunciation and a wanton, ignorant disregard of 
the local history enshrined in names, each of which denotes 
holy ground to someone. 

* * * * 


When Mr. Gladstone's surviving executor presented to the 
British Museum a few months ago the mass of his father’s 
important papers, the Times published a series of eight 
selections from them. These have been reprinted as a 
small book, The Gladstone Papers (Cassell, 5s.). It will 
be remembered that they were not chosen for political 
interest, but deal chiefly with Eton and Oxford, literary and 
social matters, 


The thrilling story of the mutiny of the ‘ Bounty’ and its 
aftermaths has often been told, and parts of it are retold and 
retold well in Mr. Geoffrey Rawson’s Bligh of the Bounty 
(Philip Allan, 10s. 6d.). But Bligh, whose harsh and brutal 
tyranny was in part responsible for the mutiny, had other 
sides to him. He was a fine seaman and a gallant fighter, 
being personally praised for the handling of his ship at Copen- 
hagen by Nelson himself; he had an active and inquiring 
scientific mind ; and he took part in one of the most ludicrous 


incidents of early Australian history, when as Governor of 


New South Wales he was put under arrest and kept there for 
a year by one of his own subordinates. Mr. Rawson has 
handled Bligh’s whole story in a thoroughly fair and enter- 
taining way, and has made a most readable book of it all. He 
might perhaps note that the Battle of Flodden was not, as he 
states on p. 189, fought in the year °45. 

* * * * 


The Day Schools of England, by Ronald Gurner (Dent, 
3s. 6d.), is addressed primarily to those who believe that the 
day school must be a ‘* second best.’ Taking the worse half 
of his task first, Mr. Gurner compares day schools with public 
schools with regard to the traditional virtues and advantages 
of the latter. In most of these he finds that there is some 
truth in traditional feeling, but that tradition, as usual, 
exaggerates. When he turns to the advantages of day schools, 
however, he is on more congenial and also on safer ground. 
He makes out a strong case for the day school in the cultiva- 
tion of initiative, purpose, flexibility of mind, sympathy and 
human understanding. He discusses finally the future of day 
schools and comes to the conclusion that they will in the end 
be acknowledged as the equals of the boarding schools, both 
for the education and the character training which they can 
give. We think that he is right ; and in fact our only com- 
plaint of the book is that the enforced comparison with the 
public schools gives it an apologetic and therefore faintly 
disagreeable flavour, except in the final chapters. 

* X* * * 


Mr. Cecil Jane, who recently published in the ‘* Argonaut ”’ 
series a translation of the narratives of Columbus’s voyages. 
has now begun for the Hakluyt Society a new edition of 
Major’s Select Documents Illustrating the Four Voyages of 
Columbus. The first volume (Quaritch, 31s. 6d.) contains the 
Spanish text, faced by Mr. Jane’s translation, of Columbus's 
letter on his first voyage and the accounts of the second voyage 
by his physician, Dr. Chanca, by himself in a memorandum 
taken to Spain by De Torres, and by Bernaldez, the historian. 
So much has been learned since Major’s time (1849-70) that 
this is virtually a new book. Mr. Jane has prefixed a long 
and important essay on the discoverer’s ideas and plans. He 
emphasizes anew his contention that Columbus was essentially 
a mystic, who believed himself to have a Divine mission not 
merely to find a New World across the Atlantic but also to 
convert its inhabitants to Christianity, while incidentally 
winning power and wealth for himself. 

* * 28 * 

The late Mr. A. Hadrian Alleroft was an accomplished and 
enthusiastic archaeologist who was specially interested in 
prehistoric earthworks and trackways and loved the South 
Downs. His intimate knowledge of Sussex is well displayed 
in a posthumous volume, Waters of Arun (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), 











THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


| have pleasure in announcing that they will 
shortly open those well-known Galleries at 


No. 7 HAYMARKET, 
where for the past Century many famous 
masterpieces have been exhibited. The 
Studios at 

53 Shorts Gardens, Drury Lane, 
will still remain, and when you are at the 
| Galleries facilities will be afforded you to visit 
| the Studios to see Artists engaged upon taking 
| impressions in COLOUR and MONO- 
| CHROME by hand from hand-engraved 
| Mezzotint and Stipple plates by leading 
| Engravers. Announcement of the actual 
| opening Exhibition will be made in the near 
_ future. 
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which is designed by the Brighton and Hove Archaeological 
Club as a memorial to a respected fellow-member. Here, 
with the aid of a score of maps, Mr. Allcroft has examined the 
history of the River Arun, above and below Arundel, and 
shown that its course and its tidal conditions have varied 
very considerably even within the historic period. As a piece 
of local research the essay is instructive ; it might serve, too, 
as a model for the leisured antiquary, since Mr. Allcroft 
studied the subject both on the ground and in the library. 
The Sussex coast, as he reminds us, has lost many square 
miles to the devouring sea ; but, on the other hand, Arundel, 
like Lewes, once had a port and an overseas trade. 
* ee ame * 

In view of the financial crisis in the Commonwealth, Pro- 
fessor Edward Shann’s Economic History of Australia (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 18s.) is timely and serviceable. The 
author holds the Chair of History and Economics in the 
University cf Western Australia and, as an Australian, dis- 
plays refreshing candour in his comments on the advanced 
policies which have landed the Commonwealth in its present 
plight. His survey of the convict period, the development of 
sheep rearing and the gold discoveries is vivid and accurate. 
He sketches with an ironic pen the efforts of the several States 
to be self-sufficient, until wisdom prevailed and they united 
in the Commonwealth. Then he describes the origin and 
development of the practice of wage-fixing by Federal and 
State tribunals which, however well intentioned, has ham- 
pered employers without satisfying workpeople. To safe- 
guard artificial wage-standards, the tariff has been raised 
again and again to fantastic heights. Australia’s virtual 
monopoly of wool has alone made these vagaries possible, 
but the sudden drop in the world price for wool has brought 
a rude awakening. Professor Shann is confident that: Aus- 
tralia will have a prosperous future if her wool and wheat 
export trade is not unduly hampered by burdensome tariffs 
and taxes designed to give her a self-dependence that even 
the United States cannot attain. 


* * * * 


Probably few people know anything about The Office of the 
King’s Remembrancer, so that Sir G. A. Bonner, who, as 
Senior Master of the Supreme Court (IXing’s Bench), has held 
the office since 1926, has done well to write its history and 
describe its duties (Butterworth, 21s.).. The Remembrancer 
was attached to the Court of Exchequer in the twelfth century, 
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For the benefit of that large section of the 

public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 

ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 

from time to time simply worded explana- 
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and it is still his duty to take charge of the Great Seal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Moreover, he presides at the 
Trial of the Pyx—the regular testing of our coinage—and 
assists at the nomination of sheriffs on November 12th. He 
receives from the City authorities yearly the two faggots 
cut with a hatchet and a billhook which from the thirteenth 
century onward have been rendered as quit-rent for some 
Shropshire land, and also the six horseshoes and sixty-one 
nails rendered for ‘‘ The Forge ’’ in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes. It seems that the same set of horseshoes and nails 
have been kept by the Remembrancer for five hundred years, 
so that the City Corporation should not be troubled to produce 
new ones. Sir George Bonner’s book illustrates the extreme 
antiquity of our administrative system and the tenacity of 
our old legal customs. 
* * * * 


A century of admirable work is well outlined by Dr. H. R. 
Mill in The Record of the Royal Geographical Society, 1830-1930 
(published by the Society and by Stanford and Murray, 
10s.). A few enthusiasts led by Barrow, Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, founded the Society in the first year of Wiliiam IV’s 
reign, and quickly gained the sailor- King’s support and 
enrolled hundreds of members. The Society had its early 
vicissitudes, but for many years past it has done much for 
exploration and for education, besides stimulating public 
interest in geography and travel. It is curious to recall the 
violent controversy of 1892-3 about the admission of women 
as Fellows, in which the future Lord Curzon led an obstinate 
minority of objectors and prevented the Council from adding 
to the number of women Fellows whom it had elected. Twenty 
years later Lord Curzon, eager to increase the Society’s 
revenue, was only too glad to enrol as many women as cared 
to join. Dr. Mill’s judicious narrative is specially interesting 
in regard to Antarctic discovery, in which the Society has 
played a notable part. Among the many illustrations is a 
view of the new hall at Lowther Lodge, erected to com- 
memorate the centenary. 

K * * * 


Anyone who knows Switzerland will delight in Mr. G. R. 
de Beer’s engaging and well-illustrated book on Early 
Travellers in the Alps (Sidgwick and Jackson, 10s. 6d.). 
From the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century 
the flow of tourists to Switzerland steadily increased, and 
England was well represented among them by Coryat, John 
Evelyn, Bishop Burnet, Addison, Archdeacon Coxe, and 
Wordsworth. Hat Alpine climbing for sport or for scientific 
purposes developed slowly. A party of Englishmen under 
Pococke and Windham in 1741 seem to have been the first 
visitors to climb the mountains above Chamonix, much to the 
surprise of the natives. Windham wrote a pamphlet describing 
the adventure and attributed its success to steady walking 
and frequent halts for refreshment. The Swiss themselves, 
however, laid the foundations of Alpine study, and the 
labours of men like De Luc, Bourrit, and De Saussure, who 
climbed Mont Blanc in 1787, are admirably described. To 
the earlier history of the Alps Mr. J. E. Tyler has made a 
most valuable contribution in his monograph on The Alpine 
Passes in the Middle Ages (962-1250) (Oxford: Blackwell, 
8s. 6d.), which embodies much material that is new to English 
students. His account of the routes taken by Genoese and 
Venetian traders carrying Levantine goods to the fairs 
in France and Germany is of special interest. 

* * * 1 


In Mr. Murray’s ‘*‘ Wisdom of the East” series, which 
has already done such yeoman service in promoting a better 
understanding between East and West—between ihe old 
world of thought and the new world of action—Miss Helen M. 
Hayes’ The Buddhist Pilgrim’s Progress (Murray, 38s. 6d.) 
is the latest volume. This story has been a favourite for 
centuries in Japan, and Miss Hayes tells us that it has now been 
made into a ‘ movie.” The author of ‘‘ The Journey to 
the Western Paradise’ (as the original is called) was a 
Chinese scholar of the sixteenth century named Wu Ch’eng-en: 
his object was to attract the simple minds and hearty appetites 
of the multitude towards Buddhist philosophy ; the persons 
of the drama are the Master of the pilgrims; Sun, the 
monkey ; Chu, the pig, the White Dragon Horse, and the 
monk Sand; and each of these characters has a symbolical 
as well as an exoteric significance. Chu, for instance, represents 
lust, which the East has always believed can be turned into 
spiritual energy of the highest order when rightly directed. 
There is much information on Mahayana Buddhism scattered 
through these pages, and some quaint stories. 


* * * * 


M. Paul de Cassagnac has been fortunate in a good translator 
(Mr. Guy Knowles), so that in his French Wines (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) the tenuous aroma of his style, like some rare 
Vouvray which he discusses, is preserved without that taint 
of artificiality found in books and bottles that have suffered 
rude removal from the country of their origin. This is a 
most discerning and exquisite monograph, giving not only 
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THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 





Hurcombs of Piccadilly, having purchased the lease 
of the above, will hold—when not otherwise engaged— 
periodical Auction Sales of Antique Furniture, Paintings, 
Engravings, Books, Manuscripts, China, Glass, ete. 


Sales of Jewels and Silver at Calder House every 
Friday. 


Owners having property to dispose of are advised to 
include same in one of these sales, as it is a well-known 
fact that better prices are realised under the hammer 
than can be obtained by private treaty or cash-over-the- 
counter offers. On the other hand, strange though it 
may seem, the auction room is the cheapest place to buy, 
simply because it is a case of one person buying what 
another wishes to sell, thereby cutting out all intermediate 
profits. 


No Buying-in Charges. 
NO SALE. NO CHARGE. 


Visitors to London are cordially invited to look round 
the Grafton Galleries at any time as a matter of interest. 


All communications should be addressed to :— 


HURCOMEBS, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance 1 Dower Street) 


"PHONE : GERRARD 5971-4. 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrESIDENT—-THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 


Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sezes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing, 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 








THE MODERN 
TREATMENT 
FOR COLDS 
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(REG. TRADE MARK) 





Breathe your cold away 


Put a drop of “Vapex” on your 
handkerchief. At once it begins to 
give off a pleasant antiseptic vapour 
which kills the germs before they can 
multiply. Breathe this vapour. Your 


head begins to clear. 


Congestion is 


quickly relieved. The delicate mucous 
membrane is soothed, cleansed, and 
protected from re-infection. 


The Onset of a Cold 


The preliminary symptoms com- 
mon to most phases of a cacarrhal cold 
are as follows. The patient feels out 
ofsorts, has a sense of chilliness, slight 
headache, and a feeling at first of irri- 
tation, then of dryness and fulness in 
the nose with frequent attacks of 
sneezing. There is some rise of tem- 
perature (99° to lol°). This is 
followed by engorgement of the 
tissues in and about the nose anda 
heavy mucous discharge. The block- 
ing of the nasal passages necessitates 
breathing through the mouth, which 
intensifies the dryness of the pharynx 
and nasopharynx. if nothing is done 
to prevent it the catarrhal infection 
may spread up the nasa! tract and 
lachrymal passage. 


How to cure a Cold 


First of all avoid re-infection by 
breathing the purest air available. 
Secondly, do not hesitate to abandon 
a handkerchief which is already 
sufficiently loaded with nasal dis- 
charge, containing as it probably does, 
millions of still active microbes, and 
thirdly use “ Vapex.” 


“Vapex"’ is a clear colourless liquid, 
and owing to its harmlessness and 
agreeable odour, very sultable for 
general use. Ladies and children like 
it. It is non-poisonous, and yet a 
powerful germicide. Being a very 
thin tenuous fluid and extremely vola- 
tile, ** Vapex”’ does not even require 
an atomiser, and may be readily In- 
haled as a vapour by merely placing 
a few drops on a handkerchief and 
holding it to the nose. The results 
are surprisingly rapid. 


Always keep "Vapex" in your Home 
Fly to “Vapex” at the first sign of a cold—the 
* stuffiness ” which means that the germs are multi- 
plying. Clear them out of your system before they 


become dangerous. 


Use “ Vapex” and Breathe, 


Of Chemists 2/- per bottle. Double size 3/- 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. Bardsley Vale, Lancs, 
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consummate counsel to the wine-lover, but revealing also 
the poise and pride of the French mind at its best. Needless 
to say, M. de Cassagnac urges us to a moderation which 
is almost asceticism: he will not tolerate sherry with soup, 


for instance, lest its alcohol clash with the more delicate 
vintages to follow. The directions for wine-tasting are 


very complete, and there are some observations on the 
serving of champagne which are little known in this country, 
% * * * 

Few Englishmen have had a wider experience of Turkey 
than Sir Telford Waugh, for when he retired last year from 
the position of Consul-General at Constantinople he had 
had forty-four years service in that country. Eski dost 
dushman olmuz is Turkish for “ an old friend does not become 
an enemy,” and that is the theme of Sir Telford’s wise and 
encouraging book. The whole of Ghazi Mustapha Kemal’s 
five day speech is summarized; he gives a vivid picture of the 
stupid re-establishment of the capitulations after the Turkish 
Armistice, and a_ brilliant account of post-War Turkey ; 
ending with a guarded forecast ; the great National Assembly 
met this year with two parties instead of one: the future 
of Turkey is difficult to foresee, and Sir Telford makes no 
claim to be a prophet; in this volume, however, is the 
material for forming such judgment as is possible. 

* * * * 

Mr. Britten Austin’s To-morrow (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s. Gd.) is a series of twelve stories originally published 
under the title of ‘* Toward the Millennium.” Are we really 
progressing anywhere? the author asks us. ‘* Haply, the 
meteor which is to resolve this orb once more into incan- 
descant gas is already rushing towards the mathematically 
predestined collision.” These things we cannot know, but 
the reader is quickly aware of the fact that Mr. Austin has 
a vigorous style, without much subtlety, perhaps, but strong 
and compact. 

* * * * 


One of the most important needs of modern aviation 


is for international co-operation with regard to flying 
routes. Mr. Claude Grahame-White, himself a distinguished 
pioneer of flying and an accomplished writer on the 
subject, makes this point very forcibly in Flying—an 


Epitome and Forecast (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) and 
points out that the League of Nations should take the matter 
in hand. He believes, further, that we are on the eve of 
great developments in civil aviation, and that the large 
flying boat is better suited for long-distance work than air- 
ships. His observations on the latter, we may note, were 
prophetic in their accuracy. 
* * * % 

Contemporary Thought in India, by Dr. Underwood (Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 5s.), is a useful but not brilliant conspectus 
of the political, social, and religious movements among the 
two and a-half million English literates who leaven a lump of 
319 million illiterates. There are interesting chapters on 
Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Tagore, and Professor Radhakrishnan : 
the sections on social life are necessarily superficial, for the 
questions involved are so vast that it would have been 
impossible even to mention them all within the limits of a 
book such as this. 

1 * * * 

The Adorable Duchess (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) is 
to all intents and purposes a historical novel. Some historic 
characters seem to have slipped out of fiction into the actual 
past. Such a character is the Duchesse de Berri. In 1816 
she married the Duc de Berri, heir-apparent to the Throne of 
France. He was assassinated in the threatre and she bore him 
a posthumous son. After that the escapades and adventures 
of this high-spirited, light-minded, indefensible, and ‘* ador- 
able”? Neapolitan, beggar description. The reader finds 
himseif with her a happy prisoner in a large castle, a trembling, 
suffocating captive in a cupboard, a court lady, a fish out of 
water in a strange country, drunk with the joy of adventure 
or weeping over the death of ambition. It all makes a very 
good story, which is by no means to say that it is bad history. 

* * * * 

The publishers deserve congratulation for bringing out a 
popular volume on archaeology at such a low price as six 
shillings. Two hundred and forty pages of letterpress and a 
large number of illustrations are good measure indeed. The 
Remance of Archaeology, by W. H. Boulton (Sampson Low, 
6s.), is a good popular account of some of the more interesting 
incidents in archaeology. Simple explanations of the cultural 
background, such as the Egyptian beliefs concerning spirits 
and souls, give vitality to the dry bones of the subject, and 
lend reality to the contention that archaeology hides the gap 
between yesterday and to-day. There is some disproportion 
in treatment, due probably to the vagaries of popular interest. 
Egypt, for example, occupies a hundred pages, while the 
Hittites receive only six, and (most surprising of all) Ur 
eight pages only. Troy, Crete, Pompeii, and Herculaneum all 
receive perfunctory treatment, but we miss any reference to 
the remarkable cultures and discoveries of Central America. 


Mr. Hugh Walpole writes a little preface to The Secret 
Valley (Warne, 2s. 6d.), now in its second edition. Mr. Nicholas 
Size has, he thinks, succeeded in capturing the mysterious 
atmosphere of the English Lake Country. The little book is 
an essay in romantic history and deals with the years which 
followed 1066 when the Normans maintained ‘a guerrilla 
warfare with the stout mountaineers and dalesmen, which 
cost them “‘ one army after another until the dread and mys- 
terious mountains of Cumberland came to be regarded with 
horror by the invaders.” A slight thread of story runs through 
the eighty-four pages, but it is the filial love and minute know- 
ledge of Lakeland which makes the book an ideal pocket 
companion for the sort of tourist who “ walks alone ”~— 
avoiding highways through this enchanted country. 

* * * 


A new view of Horatio Nelson (Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.) 
cannot but prove attractive. We all desire to hear more 
about the private lives of heroes whatever our pride may lead 
us to say. But Mr. George Edinger and Mr. E. J. C. Neep 
have failed to draw a convincing portrait. The private petti- 
ness bears undue proportion to the public greatness of the 
man. The result is a picture of two people. The death which 
so greatly became hiin in tradition is made too unbecoming 
here. The fascination of Lady Hamilton also is destroyed. 
We know she was fascinating—are not her portraits on every 
wall? Nelson’s infatuation was surely no despicable intrigue 
as it appears here. The authors seem to have a great many 
facts in their favour, but surely the universality of an impression 
made upon contemporaries, friends, and enemies cannot count 
for nothing. 

* * * * 

Dr. Duncan Main of Hangchow, known in China as Dr. 
Apricot of Heaven Below (Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 6s.), 
was a medical missionary in Hangchow. The story of his 
hospital and the religious and sanitary results of his labours are 
very graphically and simply told by Mr. Kingston de Gruche. 
Incidentally we hear a great deal about Chinese life and 
character. The book is well worth reading by those interested 
in the Chinese attitude towards life apart from political or 
public matters. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss G. Pitt, 8-6, Wyndham 
Crescent, N.9, for the following : 


Questions on Angels 


1. Who wrote the most famous dissertation upon the angels ? 

2. To whom did the Angel Gabriel appear ? 

3. Where do we find a list of the fallen angels ? 

4. In which church are the bishops called “ angels ”’ ? 

5. Where do we read of angels playing “ citherns and citoles 

6. Who wrote: (a) ‘*The Loves of the Angels”: (b) “The Boy 
and the Angel”: (c)‘‘The Angel that Troubled the Waters ”’ ? 

7. Which angel was represented on the coin of that name ? 

8. Who dreamed of the birth of an angel ? 

9, Where are the angels whose “armour is old and worn, and 
their drawn swords dim and dinted. They stand as if upon the 
air in the formation of battle... .°? 

10. Which angel “reached a middle height, and at the stars 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked, and sank” ? 

11. Who was the angel who “ shone with Heavenly Courtesy ° 

12. Of which angels are we told: 

* With folded feet in stoles of white 
On sleeping wings they sail...” ? 
13. Who saw 
‘A man all light, a seraph-man, 
By every corse there stood...” ? 


9 


1» 


Answers will be found on page 1029. 





A New Competition 


Tur Evrror offers a prize of five guineas for the 
best New Year resolutions for eight of the following 
members of the public. No resolution should be 
more than 20 words in length. 


Mr. Gandhi 

A Motorist 

A Pedestrian 

A Policeman 

Lord Beaverbrook A Movie Star 

Dean Inge A Telephone Girl 
Tho Editor of the Spectator. 


The Prime Minister 

The Home Secretary 

The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 


The Competition will close on Monday, Decem- 
ber 29th. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


CARRERAS, LTD. 





POPULARITY OF COMPANY’S BRANDS. 


Tn twenty-seventh annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was 
held on the 19th inst., at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, 
London, N.W. 

Sir Louis B. Baron, Bt. (chairman and managing director), who 
presided, said :—The net profit for the year amounts to £968,204, 
and after writing off all expenses, including a contribution to the 
Staff Superannuation Fund and making full provision for deprecia- 
tious, the amount available for disposal, including the net amount 
brought forward, is £2,027,369. ‘ais sum your directors propose 
to appropriate as set out in the report, leaving a balance of 
£1.057,160 to carry forward to next year. 

The past year has, as you know, been a particularly difficult 
one in all industries. 
passed through specially troublous times in the period under 
review. In India the general boycott of British goods was an 
adverse factor and resulted in a decline in our sales, but there are 
already indications that our trade in India is getting back to its 
normal basis, and during the past month or more has shown a 
decided tendency to improve. 

In Australia our progress has also been hampered. In_ the 


attempt to remedy their own financial position, the Australian | 


Government has considerably increased. its tariffs and also placed 

severe restrictions on the quantities of cigarettes to be imported 

into the country. At the time the new regulations came into force 

your directors took steps which they thought were most likely to 

conserve the valuable trade which we have built up in Ausiralia. 
FIERCE COMPETITION, 

In regard to the Home trade, the whole of the tobacco industry 
has never, in my opinion, experienced such fierce competition 
than in the past year. Notwithstanding this, it is pleasant and 
satisfactory to record a most important point, namely, amongst 
the most popular brands ours are holding their own. We have 
introduced several new lines and you will be interested to know that 
ow Black Cat Red Band Cigarette is proving very successful, 
while Piccadilly No. 1 is making most satisfactory progress. Our 
latest introduction is the Craven Navy Cut Cigarette—a brother 
to Craven “* A” but without the cork tip. We never have lost 


Several of our best export markets have | 


and never will lose sight of a point which has made our business | 


what it is—that ix the purity and quality of all goods which are 
produced in the Carreras factories. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a dividend of 4s. 9d. 
net per share on the ordinary and * A” ordinary and 74d. net per 
share on the * B” ordinary shares was declared, making 50 per 
cent. less income tax, for the year on all classes of ordinary shares. 








The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
**ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a Home for 180 girls, 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 
to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS with children of your 
own, if only you could see some of the homes in which 
children live, you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 
Please send a_ gift, and make 
happier in the knowledge of having helped others. 


** BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS ” 


Pairons: Terk MAyESTIES THE KING AND Quern, H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, Countess oF Harewoon, Fretp-Marsnar H.R.H. Tne DuoKe 
oF ConnauGut. President: H.R.H. Tnr Prince or Waxks, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H, Crayton, Esg. Deputy 
Chairman: Lord Daryncton. Chairman of “Arethusa” Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F. Brian Perry, A.F.C. 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


your own life 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply tos: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.IE 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 






































INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929, 


ae eee ees 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further 
Compound Bonus. 


Increases in the rates of 


The Bonuses declared range from 
£2 10 to £250 
per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 
as increased by existing Bonuses. 





UNITED KINGDOM | 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Right Ilon. 


Chairman: The Walter Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED - £18,500,000 














ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
in every room when used in 
conjunction with ‘ ROYAL” 
Radiators. 
Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 


Write for Booklet. 








\ Beeston, Notts. 4 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Past Year 


In next week’s issue I shall, with even more trepidation 
than usual, be writing something in this column with 
regard to the possible trend of financial developments in 
the New Year, though there was probably never a time 
when, owing to the obscurity of the outlook, anything in 
the shape of intelligent forecast was more difficult. If 
readers, however, will have the patience to read 
the few comments I propose to make this week 
with regard to some of the features of the year which is 
now closing, they will be better able to follow the argu- 
ments I shall put forward next week with regard to 
prospects for 1931. For, after all, the developments of 
one year really constitute the chief guide to future pro- 
spects, and while, of course, from time to time the sequence 
of cause and effect is interrupted by some great event, 
the process of evolution goes on, more or less, in finance 
and politics as in other matters. Let me, then, briefly 
recall some of the features of 1930. 


TRADE DEPRESSION. 


The closing year will be remembered as having for its 
predominant feature a deepening of financial and industrial 
depression at home, and an extension of that depression 
to many parts of the world. The figures of our foreign 
trade touched fresh low records during the year, while new 
high records were established in the figures of Unem- 
ployed. Moreover, as the year has proceeded so the 
conditions of trade depression have become more marked 
in other parts of the world, notably in the United 
States, while further causes of depression have been found 
in manifestations of political and social unrest in many 
parts of the world, and in three countries of South 
America there has been an actual revolution, and some- 
thing akin to a revolution has more recently been 
witnessed in Spain. The crisis in Australia, which was 
becoming marked at the end of 1929, has been more pro- 
nounced during the past year, while elsewhere the condi- 
tion of affairs in Russia, combined with the insistent 
propaganda carried on by that country, has provided a 
kind of perpetual nightmare. There has been compara- 
tively little improvement, too, in conditions in China, 
and the state of affairs in that country, together with 
unrest in India and the boycott of British goods, are 
circumstances which have aggravated the general and 
industrial depression. In fact, it would be difficult to 
discover any very important events and influences of a 
favourable character during the year which is about to 
close. A full expression of these conditions is to be found 
in the market for public securities, and while as a 
consequence of cheap money and lack of confidence 
elsewhere, high-class investment stocks have risen, the 
movement .has been completely offset by the weakness 
of general securities so that on balance there has been 
a heavy fall. 


Two Dominant Factors. 


It usually happens, however, that while the influences 
affecting the financial situation during the year may be 
numerous and varied one or two dominating factors stand 
out from the rest. Such, I think, has been the case during 
the past year. To one of these, namely, the setback in 
American prosperity, I have made a brief reference, but 
a fuller examination is necessary if we are to determine 
its possible influence upon the course of developments in 
the New Year, and at the conclusion of this article I 
will also refer to the other dominant influence of the 
past year. 


Tue AMERICAN SITUATION. 


It would be easy to sum up the developments in the 
United States by saving that for something like a couple 
of years the boom in Wall Street was so gigantic as to 
send money rates up to 15 and 20 per cent. and to 
attract capital from all parts of the world, constituting, 


indeed, a menace to the world’s Money Markets. It 
might then be added that in the autumn of last year 
there occurred a great slump from which the American 
market has not yet recovered, so that the year 1930 
closed to the accompaniment of much liquidation in 
the States with a considerable number of banking and 
other failures. Such a brief summary, however, would 
really give an imperfect picture of an almost unpre- 
cedented situation. 


From 1914 to 1918 events occurred which, while 
bringing America for a short period into the World War, 
gave to that country an impetus in productive activities, 
and an accession to wealth expressed in actual gold and 
credit balances such as even America had never pre- 
viously obtained. Following upon the War came a 
period of prolonged prosperity, aided by a gigantic 
inflow of gold and a great command of the exchanges, 
due to an unprecedentedly unfavourable trade balance 
and to America having, as a result of the enfeebled 
state of Europe, captured many of the world’s 
markets. Not long after the conclusion of the War 
‘ame the funding of Europe’s War Debts to the 
States, which resulted in her receiving annually from 
this country over £30,000,000 for Debt service and, 
ultimately, a not dissimilar amount from other 
countries, 


THe Prosperiry PeERiIobD. 


Notwithstahding this indebtedness of Europe, the 
U.S. Government evidently determined that American 
prosperity Was not to be slackened in any way by Europe 
endeavouring to discharge fully her indebtedness through 
an exchange of goods and services. Consequently tariffs 
were piled still higher and the task of the European 
countries became increasingly difficult. For a time the 
situation was eased in Europe by large loans from 
American investors to Germany and some other parts 
of Europe. That phase did not last, however, for very 
long, for presently the prosperity at home began to 
stimulate speculative activities in Wall Street, and this 
speculation ultimately took the form of a frenzied gamble 
in ordinary shares of industrial and utility companies. 
Not only was the abnormal prosperity of the United States 
accepted as normal, but speculators discounted prosperity 
in the years to come by piling up shares to a height 
which, on the basis of current dividends, meant that the 


vield to the investor was infinitesimal. This work of 


discounting the future, however, was not confined to the 
speculators in Wall Street, for finance and industry united 
in discounting future consumption requirements by the 
public through an elaborate system of instalment pay- 
ments. Wages were abnormally high by reason of the 
continued prosperity, and the instalment system was 
based on the idea of their perpetual continuance. 
More than once the soundness of the instalment 
system was challenged by this country, but, as is 
customary nowadays, we were told that times had 
changed and that those who were discounting future 
possibilities in the United States were doing so on 
lines the soundness of which could not possibly be 
challenged. 


Forcinc CoNsUMPTION, 


I have tried not to overdraw this picture of develop- 
ments in the United States during recent years, but I have 
felt it necessary to express the facts rather fully because 
if the picture is a true one then it is fairly clear that any 
reaction from these abnormal conditions was bound to be 
of a pronounced and prolonged character. And, indeed, 
that view of the matter has been largely borne out by the 
developments of the past fifteen months. When the drop 
of September, 1929, occurred American bankers declared 
that while the slump was sharp it would be short lived, 
and were busy prophesying a revival in the spring of 1930, 
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And, indeed, during the early part of this year more than 
one attempt was made to galvanize markets into new 
life, only, however, with the result that prices fell to a still 
lower level and as the year proceeded depression became 
more pronounced not only on the Stock Exchange but 
jn trade throughout the country. There is little 
doubt that America by now has realized that she is suffer- 
ing not only from the reaction from her abnormal and to 
some extent fictitious prosperity, but that she is feeling 
more than she expected to feel the adverse conditions 
prevailing in foreign countries. How far the charge of 
overproduction may be true, so far as world conditions are 
concerned, it would be difficult to say, but so far as 
America is concerned the conditions I have described 
certainly suggest that in the United States the forcing 
of consumption demands through the instalment system 
may easily have led to overproduction in that country. 
I suggest, therefore, that in considering the pro- 
spects for 1931 very considerable allowance has to 
be made for the likelihood of the reaction in the United 
States lasting for a considerable period. 


SocIALIsM AT Home. 


The other dominant factor which has affected markets 
throughout the year has been the concern felt with regard 
to conditions at home, and especially with regard to the 
general course of Socialistic finance and legislation. The 
failure of the Government to deal successfully with the 
industrial problem would not, in itself, have had a demor- 
alizing influence for the sufficient reason that business 
quarters fully appreciated the magnitude and complexity 
of the problem. When, however, in the face of the 
situation presented and the admitted fact of the burden 
of taxation upon industry. the present Government 
deliberately added many millions to the National Ex- 
penditure, real alarm was occasioned and there was added 
to the many other damaging influences the further factor 
of a lack of confidence just when confidence was never 
more needed. 

It was noticeable that the depression became 
increasingly marked following upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Budget last April, and some of the 
staunchest adherents of Free Trade were aghast at 
the Chancellor's callous attitude towards Safeguarding 
Duties which were aiding particular industries. The 
very uncertainty with regard to the Government’s policy 
aggravated the depression and increased the alarm. 
It aggravated the depression because uncertainty 
is always a disturbing influence in business, and 
it created alarm because it appeared to display 
a lack of appreciation of the gravity of the whole 
industrial situation which was so keenly recognized by 
the financial and business community. It is difficult 
to write fully on this factor of the past year represented 
by apprehensions concerning Socialistic legislation without 
becoming ‘“‘ political,’ but I should not be giving a 
correct picture of the situation if I failed to deal with it. 
Only during the past week, when depression was _ par- 
ticularly marked in the City, I was at some pains to 
canvass the views of business men with regard to the 
factors which they considered were pressing most heavily 
upon the situation. The enquiries were made in many 
quarters and a great variety of replies might have been 
expected. As a matter of fact, however, I found that 
they practically came down to two points, namely, 
that the situation in the United States and anxiety with 
regard to the economic situation at home as affected by 
Socialistic legislation, announced and apprehended, were 
the outstanding depressing influences at the end of the 
year 1980. 

Such being the case, or at all events such being the 
argument, what is to be said with regard to the pros- 
pects for 1931? On that matter I shall hope to write 
next week, but if the City is correct in its view as to the 
two main dominating influences at present affecting the 
situation, I think that readers of the Spectator will have 
no difficulty in perceiving that a forecast of the possi- 
bilities for the New Year constitutes a pretty formidable 
task, 

ArtTuur W, Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


QvuIET MARKETS. 


THE final fortnightly settlement of the year was concluded 
on the Stock Exchange without the disclosure of any 
difficulties. The commencement of the account was attended 
by a fresh outburst of selling from Wall Street, and this for 
a time accentuated the general conditions of depression in 
markets. Just, however, when things seemed to be at their 
worst there came one of those sudden rallies in New York, 
and the response given here was certainly confirmatory of 
the idea referred to elsewhere of the effect produced on the 
situation at the present time by conditions in America. 
Most of the speculative markets steadied a little, but gilt-edged 
securities weakened slightly owing to somewhat dearer money 
rates consequent upon fairly heavy gold withdrawals from the 
Bank of England for France and Germany. 


* * * ok 


MEXICAN EAGLE. 


The interim report of the Mexican Eagle Oil Company 
was a fairly good one. The directors state that increased 
production in shipments is expected to offset the decline in 
prices. Production in 1930 is estimated at 12,858,000 barrels, 
against 11,954,048 barrels in the previous year. Purchases 
are estimated at 5,575,000 barrels, against 6,765,805 barrels. 
Actual shipments, however, are expected to reach 19,110,000 
barrels, against 14,854,759 barrels in 1929. The report also 
contains the encouraging statement that ‘the Mexican 
Government is initiating investigations into the present 
economic conditions in Mexico, and the directors are pleased 
to be able to report that there are indications that steps will 
be taken which will benefit the industry and lead to a greater 
prosperity for the country.” 


* 1% * % 


CARRERAS. 


An improvement in the shares of some of the Tobacco 
Companies has been stimulated to some extent by what 
was regarded as a satisfactory Report of Carreras, Ltd., 
while at the shareholders’ meeting on Friday, the Chairman, 
Sir Louis Baron, made the important statement that the 
company’s business during the past six weeks had shown 
a steady upward tendency and that the figures were now 
showing an increase over the corresponding period of last 
year. Indeed, he added that for this period of the year a 
record had been established. At the same time Sir Louis 
Baron pointed out that competition was increasing, while 
he attributed the recent setback in profits very largely to 
increased costs of advertising. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on Angels 


1. Saint Thomas Aquinas.——2. To Daniel (Daniel viii. 16), to 
Zacharias (Luke i. 19), to Mary (Luke i. 26).——3. In “‘ Paradise 
Lost ’’(i. 392).——-4. The Catholic Apostolic Church.——5. “ The 
Blessed Damozel”’—D. G. Rossetti. 6. (a) Thomas Moore, (6) 








Robert Browning, (¢) Thornton Wilder.——7. St. Michael. -—8. 
Charles Lamb (Essays of Elia—‘‘ The Child-Angel ”’).—-9. 
‘Countess Cathleen ’—W. B. Yeats. 10. Lucifer (** Lucifer in 
Starlight ’—G. Meredith)——11. Gabriel (Courtesy—Hilaire Belloc). 
- 12. The angels who bore the Grail (‘‘ Sir Galahad ’’-—Tennyson). 


——13. ** The Ancient Mariner ” (Coleridge). 











WESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1885. 


Assets £8,000,000. Reserve Funds £342,000. 


Interest paid July Ist and Jan. Ist. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. SAVEa»o RECEIVE 
ADVANCES MADE on House 
and Shop Properties. 
Economical Rates and Prompt 
Service. 

Apply for Investment Prospectus S/1 
or Advance Prospectus S/2, 
GEORGE E, JEFFRIES, F.1.S.A5 
ecretary, 


136, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, 
LONDON, W. 2. 








2R CENT 
FREE OF INCOME-TAX 
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Genius and Courage |g 1 000 re eg ih 


payment of 


| made these books £16 10s. a year from age 25 
| £24 o *" See 
| By Dr. MARIE STOPES £4], vn use a a 


MARRIED LOVE 


6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A new 
contribution to the solution of sex 
difficulties. 


ENDURING PASSION 


6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A con- 
tinuation of “ Married Love” for 


aia Oo |The Equitable Life 


WISE PARENTHOOD ; 
3s. 6d. net. Post free 3s. 9d. A Assurance Society 


practical handbook on birth control. a 
(founded 1762) 


RADIANT 19 Coleman Street, London, =.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 
MOTHERHOOD 
b ] 
Os. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A book agape ert = ame uae Le 


for those who are creating the future. PERSIAN RUGS, 


APPROXIMATE 0, 6ft. by 3ft. Gins., 
PUTNAM FROM §Q/a EACH. 
24. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W. C. 2 LIBERTY & CO., LTD., hn STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


























Here is a lovable and ingratiating Gift. 


OND PRICES (Post free U.K.) 
The RICHMON Kapok filled 


HEAD-REST (Pat.) | Art Silk (hand made) 31/- 


(ona i a aie atin. cea . : Weatherprooi - - 16, 
completes the comfort of | pnewmatic idetlate Ape 
{ ~ the _HOME, and on the pocket. size) 














: JOURNEY prevents tra- an 6. elk [6s ORE 
January, 1931. CONTENTS: 3s. 6d. net. vel fatigue. 7 wonderful Art Silk + =< = See 
LONDON, FORTY YEARS AFTER By JOHN A. HOBSON restorative to the brain 
THE NEW DOCTRINE Of EDDINGTON AND JRANS worker—appealing both | Full price list from lead- 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, G.C.B., M.P. to the robust and the} ing Stores or direct from : 
THE OUTLOOK IN SPAIN By A. FOMBONA delicate. FEANS Ltd., (Dept. S.) 71 High Hoiborn Ww.C.1 











4 COUNTRY HOUSE E ty — — * I ie DE emens usnueue 
id AR he Se y the it on, Sir 5 
YOUNG LIRERAT INTERNATIONAL” gy ELLIOTT DODDS THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


By ELLIOTT DODDS 





THE KAISER'S FRIEND: PHILIP ZU EULENBURG (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
By IAN F. D. MORROW Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
THE MEN OF THE TREES By RICHARD ST. BARBE BAKER West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
THE SPIRIT OF ROTARY IN INDUSTRY By ANGUS WATSON Paid-up Capital a Ss e oes ae we ~=£4,500,000 
HEILER ON EVANGELICAL CATHOLICISM Reserve Fund i. £42475,000 
By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D. Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors under the Chi arter .. £4,500,000 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRIENDSHIP: JOIN EVELYN AND 
MARGARET GODOLPHIN By E. S. ROSCOE 
A JOURNEY IN THE SHAN STATES _ By Captain F. pee ge ee 4 | 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 

















LONDON IN THE TWELPTIL CENTURY By R. B. LLOYD throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
— Record of be =~ ate in Europe: (1) In the Matter of 
disarmament; (2) In the Matter of Reparation. | ’ ’ Ger. 9437.) Evenings 8.15, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS QUEEN S THEATRE. : . 
poe ee | THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. | By Reuporr Bester, Mats, Wed., Sat. & Boxing Day, 2.30. 
a we Buss ’ : ae. No performances Christmas Eve. 




















THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON. 
More intriguing than “ Mother India.” 
The Story of Gandhi in Satiric Verse. 
Reproducitons of cartoons by Low, Strube, Scallan and others 


2/6 THE SAINT & SATAN 2/6 


INDIA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


(REG. TRADE MARK.) NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 
74% for 26 ; 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


and 10% for 52. 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 

The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


THE CAN CE Re HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, SE ONDON, S.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2, 

STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 


ROYAL 











HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
z butter and jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, and 25s. for 100. How many may [ 
entertain as your guests ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East 
End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 








PERSONAL 


bes BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
Loots, also toys and books tor the children’s Christmas 
ureatly needed.— Rev. PF. W. CHUDLEIGH, Fast) End 
Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, Kk. 1 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





{RANLELGH SCHOOL 


APPOINTME NT or HHAD-MASTER, 


The Council of the Corpor: ation of Cranleigh and 
Kramley Schools require a H&AD-MASTER for Cranleigh 
School, the duties to commence at the beginning of the 
Summer Term, 1931. ‘he present number of boys in 
the School is about 360. Any candidate for the appoint- 
tient must be a member of The Church of England, a 
graduate of an English University, and his age should 
not exceed 42. Full particulars and conditions of the 
appointment with form of application can be obtained 
from the Secretary to the Council, HUGH A. MERRIMAN, 
138 High Street, Guildford, Surrey. 









YVARN money at home writing Showeards for us; 
v good pay.—GRANT, Bb. 204, St. Albans. 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 











‘ NJ ‘ x ‘ ‘ ,. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
7. Ad x Please ask for details. 
ERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Secale and the SHORTHAND of each language 


‘Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 


ee ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
c LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students, Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 


VNAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
«c, Apply for Prospectus to the Secretary, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 




















FREE ADVICE 


ON 


TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is 
conducted solely for your benefit. If, 
therefore, you propose taking a sea-Ccruise 
this winter, or any other form of holiday, 
let your difficulties be solved in advance 
by the Travel Manager. You can write 
to him in full confidence, and you will be 
placed under no obligation either to-book 
tickets or to accept any suggestions he | 5 
may offer. Many hundreds of our 
readers have already written to show their 
gratitude for the really useful advice given 
them. 


Write to-day to: 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
THE SPECTATOR, LTD., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 











REC RETARIAL AND BUSINESS 


TRAINING. 


Kensington College, hecatuse of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried aga! on completion of training. 

Mr. D, L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE. 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls available in 

the College buildings. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








a CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM, 
Head-Muster: P. BoLTon, M.A., formerly Head 
of the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Hoarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 





{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
$.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Trincipal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 21° for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13; 


CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (Lrp.), DORKING, SURREY, 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5—14; boys, 5-10. 

Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Entire charge. 
Public Schools. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ie eaeee a HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, ma 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire : 
undertaken.--Principals ; Miss Moberly and 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PS geet neon OXHEY, HERTS.—Principai, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele.: *“* Watford 616.” 


Qt. HELEN’S, COCK ERMOUTH.—Recogniad by 
k the Board of Education. Principal : Miss WHEELER 














YCHOOL, 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS: sunny 
h spacious house, lovely extensive grounds ; very 
pr ge and care ; Cultivation of courteous manners and 

ood carriage; excellent modern education; special 
Spportunities for music, French and games. lees 
135-150 gns.--Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 


YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. — 
K SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (Engli h Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Kees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


TINHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


THE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS.—Sound education on mod- 
ern lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. School orchestra. 
The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level. 
Prospectus from Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS, Principal. 


'T. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOs. 
h (English Church). Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified staff.— Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


“ie DOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 
850. Thorough education tov girls. Lang 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 
Beantiful grounds. Lees from 50 guineas 
PRIVATE TUITION, &e. 
Jano UTION.— Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, 
Pulpit. Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure tor’d.—40L Strand, W.C. 2. 




















aves, 

















‘SCHOLASTIC AGENC IES 


qICHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
s TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should given. 
J & J. PATON, oo Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


{CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, <" i Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. Yelephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers Ot “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33. 3d. 




















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
4 offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6, 
Talbot House, St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 22 369. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


\AMBRIDGE.— THE PERSE SCHOOL 
(founded A.D. 1615). 





Head- Master: H. Wootton, M.A. Boarding 
and day school for boys, offering unique advantages 
through its close proximity to the University. Very well! 


known for successful work in Classics, Modern Languages 
and Science. Preparatory department for junior boys ; 
0.T.C, and Scouts. School house, in grounds of four 
acres. Playing fields 28 acres. 

Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





PARK SCHOOL, 


i EIGHTON READING. 
4 

An Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) will take place in March next. Leighton 
Park is a Public School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 180 
guineas per annum. For particulars, apply to the Head 
Master, E. B, CASTLE, M.A., Oxon, 





F° R efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss GROUSE, 35 Church 
street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? 


J EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTH (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, Ww. 8, 


NV 88. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbon 
4 copy. Accuracy quasenteed.— liens STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send Stamp for prospectus fo— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


Jk ee ATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS, or Type.—Strand Typowriting and Secre- 
tarial Service, 208 Strand, London, W.C., 2. 


295 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2 0) L.C.A. pupll carns—others £9 per week, £21 
per teat Why not learn this faselnating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S” free irom 
London College of Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle Street, 
WW, 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


Gerrard 1542. 









































iv THE SPECTATOR. (December 27, 1920. 
Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Conr: 
PUBLICATIONS Sa ee ES APARTMENTS 
MONTH over 25,000 people read THE \ "HY not live within a 1d. "bus . of Bond Street : 


| gr KE 

EAST END STARK. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of Kast End life. Send your name and 
address and [ will send you a copy of this month’s issuc, 
—Kev. F. W. CHUDLEIG#. East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Ro id, London, &. 1. 











ELLERMAN 


Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge THR- 
RACK, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room «& bkist. trom 5/6 di tily, 
Baths free. No tips. H. and ¢. water all bedrooms. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








1ZIM CIGARETTES from Real Turkish (Near Kast) 


CITY-HALL  ||j; 


FOREIGN HOTELS 








Tobacco ; matured by nature oniy ; 6s. 3d. per 100, 

eT os : == - - post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d. ; 1,000 

he HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny, in BUCKNALL 578, 6d.—Remit to the manufacturers of Choice Rare 

beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod. ; run, Tobaccos, J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LD., 90 Piccadilly, 

h. and c. water; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A, SCHAER, prop, LINES W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Wabacco. 155. 4a 
ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 8 See oe. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 


CEYLON MALAY free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES pEAL LACE. YOUGHAL. Beautifnl Irish Needle- 
point and Crochet laces, handkerchiefs, collars, 

CHINA JAPAN flounces, tea-cloths, d’oyleys, ecclesiastical lace, 


N 


‘Town. 


ENTON 
M Hori: L BELLEVUE. 


Exceptionally quict situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 


class Family Hotel Sea Front. Centre of 


Garden Restaurant. 


on 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 

















trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of Direct trom lace industry.—PRESENTATION CONVENT 

town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprictors. SOUTH AFRICA You ‘o, Cork ; felis aici his 
ghal, ¢ ‘o. Cork. 

V ALESCURE. ma AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

GOLF HOTEL, FAST MODERN PASSENGER thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 








c On the Links (Tennis). STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
150 wees spines daacliaae a Baths. FOR EASTERN SERVICE. the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
October 15th to May 15th. Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 

——— srngieye PROMENADE uae per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 

pee P wae MO hg BL 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 

WANTED TO PURCHASE by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 





insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10°, for 52, 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and MODERATE RATES 





















































Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Rese SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or / , % also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
smal! quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned ii offer UNSURPASSED CUISINE personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
not satisfactory. Call or post + largest firm of the kind | famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns from the real, soft, cosy, 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., H For sailings and full particular clastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (iacing Marshall & Snellgrove). | g 5 ft b ¢ s THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 

Pply 8208, WM. D. JOHNSTON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
‘ : - LONDON DEAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 WY scarves, berets, &e., Ke. From stock or knitted to 

Avenue 9340 own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 

( VULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD.,- of : . Miss M. J. SmMirH, Medyell, Lerwick. 
the due’ ef an = cae Bim can TOWER civeeree YTONE for Gardens.-Write for folder to Ashton 
description and in designs for all purposes. f Central 3840 RST. h & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
= LAS age FOILOPRINTER is an ingenious device in 
‘PLO r 1 | GLASGOW which a grained metal foil is used to type, write 
CREMATION | 75 BOTHWELL ST. or draw on, ‘That is then mounted quickly on a platen 
| Central 9222 and forms thus a metal-faced printing block from 
YREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s., | which any number of perfect copies can be made with 
or six annual subs, of 21s. includes cremation at any — SS —— very little trouble and none of the defects found with 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for gelatines, clays or stencil duplicators. A very neat 





cremation abroad. Prospectus tree from 23 Nottingham outfit complete to print quarto size costs only 35s.-— 
% Grosvenor Gardens, 5.W, | 














Place, London, W. 1. Tel. : Welbeck 4163, Voiloprinter, Ltd., 
FIATH.—-ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- jee AY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First R EFORMED NN 8S. 
| class residential. Fully licensed. <A.A., R.A.C. class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & ¢. water, Suites & — 





Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. rooms-with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's * Revellers "’ | Ask for Desc — L ist. (2 2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
Dance Band (of Broadéasting fame) for the season. HOTELS managed by the 
‘ PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 





YHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surrc und- 

















. , $ TD. 
ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter | pryoRQuAY.—HYDRO HOTE De = le Plai ; = St. GEORGE'S "SE. 193 Reor 
terms. Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. | ' SS ae ; th hg bn Pig pe arate ley LTD., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. "Phone : 2207, : 
[)ROIEWICH SPA WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE : neti i. > oo 
WJ BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. —— ane 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Hd. | PNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and rid SD eg ROD 
FAstpounxe. -ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, | Teasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated ‘Tariff apply IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
‘4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. os asi es. sereel arn 7 
PFYOTNES.—-SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 














JAXETER.-ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing Se eee See eee eee apeiron 
1 J Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie, H. & ¢, | Shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. Phone: Totnes 14. : ; 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. x hla ye otheratomg dios hyn ee et ee. 
RROGATE—THE CAIRN, first-class, Ace | ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster | attendance, and Rath—November to April—gs. Gd. 
A HATE. 2 CAIRN, first-class, Accom- 4 Gate, Hyde Park, W. 2. Very pleasantly situated, | summer months April to November—10s. Largely 
modation 300. Write for [ustrated Tariff. overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charm- patvonized by Cierer aiid pesdeariotonl <leauen ) 
ingly furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running 























\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt.° Britain’s Greatest | h. & c. water now being extended to all. Lift. Night THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
i Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270] porter. Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. W24 George’s Square, $.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, inclu- | per day. Telephone: Padd. 8083. bs. Gd. day. or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 63. 6d., or 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 2 guineas weekly, . : 
YURREY TRUST INNS tor excellent country ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart — Street, A7HY not live withina 1d. bus fare of Bond Street ? 
LN quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 4 W.C.1. 200 Rooms, with hot and cold running W Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
-Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, | water. Bedroom and Breakfast from Ss. 6d. per night. | RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 


53 High Street, Guildford. Special inclusive terms on application, Baths free. No tips. H. and ¢. water all bedrooms, 











THE JANUARY ISSUE OF THE 
ON OLD CHARING CROSS BY 


ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS OF 


PRINT COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY CONTAINS ARTICLES 
HUGH STOKES STEINLEN BY CLEMENT-JANIN SOME 
ORIGINAL PRINTS BY JOHN COPLEY AND OSKAR BANGE- 
MANN BY EMIL WALDMANN : SUBSCRIBERS ARE REMINDED THAT THEIR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR 1931 ARE NOW DUE AND SHOULD BE SENT TO ANY BOOKSELLER OR 
NEWSAGENT OR DIRECT TO THE MANAGER AT TEN BEDFORD STREET LONDON WEST 
CENTRAL TWO 
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